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TRANSFIGURATION OF CALVINISM. 


Dr. Busnnev’s great argument, “ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” though written in the interest of Calvinistic Ortho- 
doxy, gives us Orthodoxy breaking from its old theological 
rind into a clearer light and a purer air. It is not the pro- 
duction of his sect, but of the Church Coming, flinging its 
splendors along before, and shaping the theology of a new 
era of thought. Two tendencies of these times are manifest 
enough, and sooner or later, we think, will draw into their 
controlling currents all the religions of Christendom. One 
is to sink religion in Naturalism, and even merge the Divine 
Personality in the dumb forces of the universe; and the other 
is to clear the Supernatural of old superstitions and errors, 
to organize it and show its place in God’s system of beauty 
and order. Dr. Bushnell’s argument is ir the latter interest, 
and in our estimation it renders to it an incalculable service. 
Our object in this brief article is to note a few points of 
prominent importance and practical bearing. 

1. Dr. Bushnell eliminates from his theology the mon- 
strosity of a personal Devil, but he does not for that reason 
adopt the notion of Rationalism, that man is an independent 
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unit, having no relations to a spiritual world, nor open to 
the invasion of spiritual foes. He adopts the view far more 
consentaneous with the facts of experience and revelation, 
that the word “Satan” represents the collective powers of 
moral evil, whose influence streams down from the spiritual 
world into the natural, and into man, if he chooses to admit 
it, by a corrupt and sinful state of the will. 

2. Angels are not an order of beings who are neither Di- 
vine nor human, but they have had a probation like ours, 
and have passed on before us. Not admitting the sound- 
ness of the logical process by which Dr. Bushnell comes to 
this conclusion, we yield our assent to the conclusion itself ; 
and it is not without its importance in rationalizing our 
conceptions of the future life, and bringing the heavens 
nearer to our familiar thoughts and fond affections. Those 
anomalous and winged people disappear from the ranks 
above us. The angels are the elder brotherhood, touched 
with a fellow-feeling and sympathy with us, and warm with 
the life-blood of our own humanity; and we shall rise up to 
their condition, and, like them, be glorified as we rise, if we 
walk like them the ascending way. 

3. It is very easy to find fault with definitions, and Dr. 
Bushnell’s definition of “ Nature” will be the first point of 
attack from the side of Naturalism. Looking beyond the 
mere terms, however, to the place assigned to Nature in the- 
system of things, it would be difficult for any one to show 
that he has not fixed the terminus where it ought to be. 
Unless we mean to play fast and loose with words, Nature, 
philosophically considered, is that range of forces which lies 
next below the spiritual, having its own laws of sequence 
and order, constituting the three kingdoms, mineral, vege- 
table, and animal. This we mean, by the natural world. 
It includes man only so far forth as man is an animal; that 
is, it includes man’s material coverings. The spiritual world 
is a range of existences above this, having also its own laws 
of sequence and order; and man as to his inmost and im- 
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mortal being is, like spirits and angels, included within this 
latter range; for man— his material coverings excepted — 
is a spirit or an angel. Dr. Bushnell’s definitions, starting 
from a point of etymology, do not put the matter in just 
this shape; but such is the place which the realm of Nature 
assumes in his argument, and most clearly it is the just and 
true one. 

4. It follows inevitably, that not only matter may act 
upon matter, as in the case of winds, waves, earthquakes, 
sunshine, growths, and decays, but spirit also can act upon 
matter, as it certainly does through man, making it obedient 
to a human will, and to spiritual laws. In other words, 
there may not only be action which is inter-natural, but ac- 
tion also which is super-natural, and there inevitably must 
be, through man, who links the two realms together, and 
makes the spiritual forces play down upon the natural con- 
tinually, and without end. Yea, since the spirit-realm and 
the natural are so connected and conterminous, and since 
the natural exists for the sake of the spiritual, there is no 
reason why the whole of the one may not act upon the 
’ whole of the other, and shape it to its ends. This action, 
however, of the spirit-realm into the natural, can never be 
contrary to law, — for what is law but the Supreme Order? 
Man’s volition moves his muscles. There is action upon 
nature from above nature. The Divine Word becomes in- 
carnate, and through it the dead are raised and the winds 
are stilled. There again is action upon nature from above 
nature. In neither case is there any suspension of law, for 
both are according to the Supreme Order; yea, without the 
latter, the Supreme Order might have been broken up. The 
latter we call miraculous or wonderful, for the simple reason 
that we see less of it, or that such events are interspaced by 
centuries, instead of months or years. The shining circle 
revolves out of our sight, and comes only at long intervals 
into view; and so when it does come, we marvel and hold 
our breath,—as the Indians who had never seen nor heard 
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of an eclipse of the sun wondered when it came, and fell 
down beneath the darkened heavens and wept aloud. 

5. The starting-point of divergence between Dr. Bushnell 
and those who will reject his conclusions, will be the intrin- 
sic nature of sin. All our conceptions of the Divine plan 
date from this. If sin is only a matter that pertains to the 
external man, and human nature internally is all sound and 
right, then there needs nothing but normal development 
from within to make us grow into the beauty of angelhood, 
and we shall do so almost in spite of ourselves, through the 
action of the God innate within us. Sin is only a little 
roughness of the rind, soon to scale off and drop away. We 
do not need redemption and regeneration, but only time 
and room to expand and show our comeliness and glory. 
We do not need a Saviour, but only a teacher to show us 
the best external arrangements and give us a model of good 
behavior. If, on the other hand, sin is an internal disease, 
which mere development will only bring more and more 
into light with all its canker and corruption, then, under the 
cultus of Naturalism humanity lies helpless and prone, and 
cries out on all its flimsy provisions as ghastly mockeries 
that insult its grief. And then when it looks up and sees 
the Divine Incarnation, or God, coming down into human 
conditions, down into Nature itself, in order to touch his 
children and draw them up into the sphere of the Godhead 
and make them live, it not only regards that as the most 
credible of all events, but the very one without which the 
Supreme Order might have been eternally lost. All the 
stupendous array of Christian miracle becomes the very 
thing for which the soul hungers and pines. Man had fallen 
away from God internally, and was therefore locked in Na- 
ture and invaded from hell. God as the Redeemer not only 
comes into Nature and finds him there, and draws up all the 
sorrows of humanity into the Divine heart, through an all- 
reaching sympathy, but rolls back the malign powers that 
beset him on the spiritual side, that health again might come 
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within by the inauguration of a new era of the Holy Spirit. 
And to a Redeemer coming thus, the soul looks up almost 
with a convulsive joy ; whereas, under the development the- 
ory it may indulge its sense of security, and sit down in 
careless pride and self-admiration, and carve out wooden 
moralities from “ good examples.” 

So again, if sin be not a roughness of the rind, but a dis- 
ease of the core, our idea of its deranging and deforming 
power will be essentially changed. Dr. Bushnell does not 
think it a wrinkling of the surface, and therefore he sees its 
traces ploughed deep into the natural world. Nature is not 
all sweet and beautiful as the poetizers and the school-girls 
make it, but it groans with man in his apostasy, and reflects 
his sin back upon him. Dr. Bushnell alludes to Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine on this subject, though he does not give it a 
statement at all clear and adequate. Swedenborg’s philoso- 
phy is, that the natural world is not a creation out of noth- 
ing, nor yet immediately out of God, but that it is a creation 
mediately out of God through the spiritual world. The cre- 
ative energies flow down through heaven and through hell, — 
through the whole spirit-realm, good or bad, — and keep on 
and have their final ultimation in Nature; and therefore 
heaven and hell are both represented on Nature as their dial- 
plate. And therefore, again, man is represented there too, 
since good and evil, or heaven and hell, are both in man; and 
he can thus see in his surroundings the images of things with- 
inhim. Nature, then, is not, as the Gnostics held, essentially 
evil; it is both good and evil, and so exfigures before man’s 
eyes the heaven and hell of a future life; or, what is the same 
thing, the heaven and hell now struggling in himself. And 
he may see, if he will, in the poisons, the snakes, the reptiles, 
the beasts of prey, and the things unclean, his own lusts, cru- 
elties, and hatreds, in their true shapings and colorings; and 
he may see, too, in the doves and songsters and innocent 
animals of the outward world, its beautiful flora, its golden 
mornings, and its spangled skies, the outshadowings of the 

* 
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heavenly condition which God seeks to create within him. 
Thus Nature opens to him the long vistas upward and 
downward, and confronts man with a mirror that reflects the 
hues of a redeemed or an inverted humanity. 

The sentimentalists can shut themselves up and babble 
about the beautiful, and make this world all good and per- 
fect, and convince themselves that God created it as an 
artist, and that toads and spiders and wolves and green flies 
and obscene birds are turned out as his models of the comely 
and fair. But we think a tolerable use of the reason would 
convince almost any one that there might be a nature com- 
pared with which this is cold, deformed, and dim, and that 
there would be, if it were not best that man’s natural world 
should be the analogue of his spiritual condition, warning 
him against the downward lapsings, and inviting him to 
patient climbings towards the glorious summit, and the eter- 
nal stars. And it is a most significant fact-that the univer- 
sal consciousness has taken up into itself the meaning of 
Nature; for all human language represents the operations of 
mind, good and bad, by things good and bad in the world 
‘ without. Into Nature all language sends down its roots and 
draws up its life, to depict the hideousness of sin or the 
sweetness and beauty of virtue; and for this purpose all the 
snakes and beasts of prey hiss and how] through it, and all 
pleasant sights and sounds make it chromatic with their 
colorings and resonant with their music. There is hardly 
a word in any language that describes a mental process or 
a heart process which, traced to its root, is not found to con- 
ceal an image drawn up from the natural world to reflect 
the beauty or deformity of the soul; and however the senti- 
mentalists would have it, the soul intuitively reads its sub- 
jective heaven or hell in the face of nature, “clear as in a 
molten mirror.” ‘The very words we are using illustrate the 
point, — for heaven is the participle of the verb to heave, and 
means something raised or arched above, and, by analogy, 
the soul’s serene heights above the perturbations and storms 
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beneath; and hell in the Hebrew was a loathsome valley, 
whence rose the fetid smoke of human sacrifice, and hence 
the soul’s cavernous deeps where humanity is sacrificed in 
its lustful fires. 

6. Dr. Bushnell’s chapter on the character of Christ de- 
scribes with great skill its traits of more than a human 
greatness, and its tints of more than a human loveliness. 
No biographer’s imagination could have originated such a 
conception, he argues; no finite mind could do it, for it 
could furnish no such ideal from itself; therefore it is a Di- 
vine reality come down out of the heavens. The logic of 
this chapter, as severe as it is beautiful, crowds us closely to 
one of two alternatives, — either to bow before a superhu- 
man and divine virtue in Christ, such as can never be “ de- 
veloped” out of man by the highest reach of his faculties, — 
or else to accuse Christ of making extravagant, false, and 
boastful pretensions. Imagine a Socrates, a Fenelon, a 
Washington, or any model man you please; and how much 
“ progress” must he make before he can stand up and pro- 
claim, “ He that hath seen me hath seen God,” —“ All that 
the Father hath is mine,” —“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
while I breathe upon you”? And when any “developed” 
finite being says this, will not the world turn from him as 
developed into a blasphemer or a madman? 

7. The doctrine of justification by faith, as woven into Dr. 
Bushnell’s argument, is relieved somewhat of the hard liter- 
alism of the old Orthodoxy. The death of Christ is not 
substitutive, or made “to square up a legal account of 
pains and penalties according to some small scheme of 
book-keeping philosophy.” What then? He does not tell 
us what, with any sufficient clearness and amplitude. 
That Christ “fulfilled the law,” and thereby rendered it pos- 
sible for man to be saved, is certainly true, taking the word 
law, not in the narrow sense of a technical rule or verbal 
commandment, but as the Supreme Order of the universe, 
which God can never break or disregard. In this sense the 
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whole Divine Advent in Christ — the birth, life, death, glo- 
rification, and the mediation by which God yields himself 
to the heart of man—is the fulfilment of Law, for it is 
the upholding of that Eternal Order without which human- 
ity might have perished, and, for aught we know, the 
heavens might have rushed down into ruin. 

We have called Dr. Bushnell’s system “ Calvinism trans- 
figured,” for all the Calvinism there is in it is toned by the 
softer and sweeter colorings caught from more heavenly 
revealings of the truth of God. But we care not much 
about names, if so be they do not obscure our vision of things, 
and we will be tolerant of sect, provided it will keep out of 
the way as the Lord comes to gather up the scattered truths 
of his broken Church, and reset them as the jewels of his 
kingly crown. 





THE LITTLE CRADLE AND THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


I wap a little cradle, 
And a little face slept there ; 
It was the glory of my home, 
That childish beauty rare. 


And now I have a little grave : 
Do thou be still my heart, — 
God doeth well, and he has fixed 

For me the bitter part. 


The cradle now I put away, 
(I scarce can see through tears) ; 
This little grave it will be mine, 
Through all my coming years. 


Some day the little form would stray 
From out its cradle bed ; 





A PRAYER. 


This lowly grave will hold it well, 
Till earth gives up her dead. 


It is enough, — my changeful life 
Has this one thing secure, 

This precious grave; a child in heaven, 
A child for ever pure. 


My child is safe, for ever safe, 
And I must patient be ; 

Until I too look through the veil, 
Christ and my baby see. 





A PRAYER. 


Hetp me to bear, my Father! lift me up 

Above the snares that compass! If my cup 

Should prove a draught of bitter, and the way be rough 
Thou choosest I should go in, —’t is enough 

That thy Zove ordereth ; — let it be for me 


The cup to drink, the way to walk in cheerfully. 
A. Fe We 





“We demand an immortality, and we run to waste unless our very 
days are numbered.” 


“WE are ultimately in the power of our ideas. These modify our 
passions. In this or that individual man, the victory between pas- 
sion and reason may be doubtful. In Humanity, as it lives from age 
to age, the final victory is not so doubtful.” 
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A WINTER SERMON. 


BY REY. A. P. PEABODY, D. D. 


PSALM xxxix. 3: — ‘“ My heart was hot within me; while I was musing, the fire burned.” 


Ar this season there is a strongly marked contrast be- 
tween different classes of those exposed to intense cold. In 
not a few of our narrow streets and rickety houses you may 
find poverty-stricken families, hovering with contracted limbs 
and chattering teeth over scanty fires, while their dwellings 
seem a mere lattice-work, designed for the free passage of 
the northern blast; and probably there is no suffering from 
the cold, that is keener than might be witnessed, not far from 
any of our homes, on such a morning as this. But with the 
thermometer at its lowest range, the axe of the woodman 
plies with a vigorous and merry ring; the farmer trudges, 
unchilled, in the snow by the side of his team; and warm, 
glad life far outspeeds the wind it braves in the swift sleighs 
that track our interior river-courses and lake-beds. 

Whence this contrast? The cause is, manifestly, inter- 
nal, not external,— personal, not atmospheric. We are 
heated, chiefly, not from without, but from within, — not by 
the fuel burned in our presence, but by the fuel which we 
ourselves consume. We carry about within us our own 
hearth with its undying fire, — opr own stove with its peren- 
nial radiation of heat. Our lungs are the seat of a perpet- 
ual combustion; of a coal-fire kindled with our first breath, 
extinguished only with the last. The fuel is the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in our food, which are carried, in combi- 
nation with other elements, through the processes of digestion 
and blood-making, conveyed to the lungs, and there oxidized, 
or, in other words, ignited and burned by the oxygen in- 
haled from the atmosphere. This combustion it is which 
heats the body; while the circulation which it demands and 
sustains enables the human system to resist to a wondefful, 
and in some cases a seemingly miraculous degree, the effect 
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of external heat. In extreme cold, no particle of blood re- 
mains near the surface for more than an instant; but the 
entire life-tide circulates constantly to and from the central 
hearth, thus sending to the surface, from moment to mo- 
ment, a freshly heated current. On the other hand, in exter- 
nal heat higher than the average temperature of the body, 
the constant withdrawal of blood from the surface before it 
has time to become unduly heated, preserves the internal tem- 
perature unchanged. Thus,,for a range of more than three 
hundred degrees of external heat, there is a variation of not 
more than three or four degrees in the healthy human body. 

Now the contrast between the suffering and the unsuffer- 
ing in the severe exposures of our Northern climate is due to 
the different amount of fuel employed to feed this internal 
flame. Fire, it is often said, cannot warm the very poor. 
The reason of this is that their meagre vegetable food, even 
if it seem unstinted in quantity, is deficient in those unctu- 
ous, carbon-making ingredients which sustain the fire within. 
What they need, even more than replenished wood-piles, is 
a generous diet. On the other hand, those who can meet 
the bleakest exposures without suffering, are well fed on 
carbon-yielding viands, and the fire that they carry within 
them never burns low for lack of fuel. 

This self-heating apparatus is well worthy of our study, as 
one of the most recondite and marvellous arrangements of 
the Divine wisdom in the economy of animal being, — or, I 
should rather say, of human being; for in man alone does 
it attain its perfect adjustment. Other animals are limited 
in climate, and their constitutions are adapted to their ap- 
pointed limits. Man, the destined denizen of every zone, 
can subsist alike on tropical #and-wastes and beneath a 
roof of Arctic ice. 

The perfect working and cosmopolitan adaptation of this 
apparatus have been most strikingly illustrated in the expe- 
rience of Dr. Kane and his companions. With a tempera- 
ture sometimes of seventy degrees below zero, for weeks 
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together below the freezing-point of quicksilver, — often 
burrowing in the snow at these low temperatures, — they 
found themselves dependent on ‘food rather than on fire. 
With an adequate supply of walrus-flesh and other carbon- 
yielding food,—the natural and fitting nourishment for 
those high latitudes, —they enjoyed health, comfort, vigor, 
gayety, hopefulness. When this supply fell short, the red- 
hot cabin-stove seemed to yield no warmth; chilled nature 
drooped, sickened, and was, ready to perish, — reviving 
again, and burning with its accustomed fires, when a kind 
Providence again spread their board in accordance with 


their needs. 
I have dwelt thus long on this portion of human physiol- 


ogy, not alone with reference to what I have yet to say, but 
for its own sake, as a chapter of natural theology which the 
season makes appropriate for our contemplation and our 
grateful recognition, — as furnishing thoughts which, with 


our wintry winds, and in the rich comfort of our sheltered 
and affluent homes, may give added definiteness and a 
higher glow to our ascription,—“TI will praise thee; for I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Our text suggests a similar economy in the spiritual or- 
ganism. What a contrast is there between different classes 
of exposed, tempted, imperilled, afflicted souls! Some seem 
at the mercy of every external blast of evil or misfortune. 
Their principle shrinks into ttself on the first access of temp- 
tation. Their courage yields to every petty trial. Their 
serenity can stand.no shock. They are utterly unfortified 
against assault, whether from an adverse moral force 
or from an afflictive Providence. Pierced through and 
through by every wind, chilled to the soul’s centre by every 
privation, stripped to wintry desolation by the inevitable 
calamities of life, they awaken in one who is a discerner of 
spirits very much the same kind of shuddering sympathy 
which is aroused in the heart of the winter visitor of the 
poor. ‘There are others, who are always bright and warm, 
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serene and happy. Every blast of adverse fortune may 
sweep around them and over them without chilling them. 
All things may seem against them; yet in all and over all, 
alert and joyous, they show that their happiness has its 
cause as well as its seat within,— that there are in them 
self-sustaining and self-feeding resources adequate to their 
intensest need. 

We find such persons even in the arctic regions of human 
experience. We have known those who for many years 
have had not so much as a single unsuffering night or pain- 
less hour, who yet showed no symptom of inward unrest, 
whose countenances always betokened tranquillity and glad- 
ness, whose lips never opened for complaint, but constantly 
for gratitude and trust. Among the most serenely happy of 
our acquaintance have been some who have been bereaved 
at- every point, — who, were it not for the attractive power 
of their Christian excellence, would stand almost alone in a 
stranger-world, — yet over whose hearts has passed no touch 
of cold, over their sympathies no blighting, over their aflec- 
tions no wintry frost. Not that they did not love the de- 
parted tenderly ; but there is a vitality within them which 
resists every depressing influence from without,—a full, 
warm current of spiritual life, which circulates so fast, and 
throbs with so strong a pulse, that it cannot be chilled. 
There have been also those, who, in the service of God and 
man, have encountered every conceivable form of adversity, 
hardship, privation, and persecution, who yet, morally and 
spiritually, have held their own and more, not in faith and 
steadfastness alone, but in peace and joy,—who have felt 
as the Burman missionary did, when, wasted with consump- 
tion, he was borne through pathless jungle and over swollen 
streams, to preside at the baptism of a little company of 
converts from idolatry, and, dying on the field of his blood- 
less victory, seemed lifted to the third heaven of ecstatic joy, 
with no regret but that he had not more lives than one to 
wear out in his exhausting toil. 

VOL. XXI. 8 
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How beautiful an example of this self-sustaining warmth 
of life and happiness is St. Paul in his hunted, outcast pil- 
grimage, in frequent stripes and imprisonments, hardships 
and perils, sometimes for many consecutive months chained 
by each hand to a Roman soldier, yet so joyous in soul that 
the best wish he can breathe is, that one might be as he 
was, “except these bonds”! Hear him, when in the grasp 
of the terrible Nero, and with no prospect so probable as 
that of being thrown, the next week or day, to be the food 
of savage beasts, over and over again calling upon his Phi- 
lippian friends to joy and rejoice with him. See him, in this 
fearful crisis, inditing that letter, in which it seems as if 
words could not flow fast and strong enough to give expres- 
sion to the grateful gladness that fills his heart. 

Now here is a spiritual contrast closely analogous to that 
which I cited of varying bodily experiences in this climac- 
teric of our winter. The two cases are also analogous in 
their physiology. There is in every soul a central hearth, a 
self-heating apparatus, a self-gladdening faculty, an innate 
power of rejoicing for evermore. But it is not a power 
which works without feeding. It demands nutriment. It 
craves fuel. It desires meat to eat that the world knows 
not of,—such as nourished the Saviour when he refused 
the food that the disciples brought him,—#in the beautiful 
figure of the old hymn, 


‘* Such as the saints in glory love, 
And such as angels eat.’’ 


This fuel is not given, this fuel-yielding food is not supplied, 
even by the happiest experiences of the outward life, which, 
like the fire in our houses, warm only the surface, pene- 
trate not the recesses of the inward being, and which with- 
drawn, the soul feels instantly its wintry chilliness and des- 
olation. But when the soul is fed upon its God-appointed 
food, then is the heart hot within, and in holy musing the 
fire burns bright on the hearth of the affections, the sym- 
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pathies, and the hopes, though the outward world be drear 
and chill, though winter mantle the earthly life, though fresh 
snows rest upon the graves of the most tenderly beloved. 
There is in such spirits a vital warmth, which radiates from 
within outward, suffuses the countenance, breathes in cheer- 
ful utterances, glows in the whole life, and shows how little 
man need be dependent on his externals, — how entire and 
self-contained is the soul that knows its own blessedness, — 
how true it is that there is a “ peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding” indeed, yet which is proffered for every 
heart that will seek it aright. 

What are the elements of this inward joy,— what the 
heat-creating food, the fuel of the fire within? 

Its first essential element is expressed by the Psalmist, 
when he says, “'The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice” ; 
and in still more explicit terms by our Saviour, “ The Fa- 
ther himself loveth you.” Without this assurance, I would 
neither wish to live nor dare to die. With this, full, deep, 
and clear, I know not what ought to disturb our tranquillity, 
or to cloud our joy. If Omnipotent Love presides over our 
being, what room should there be for repining, discontent, 
or foreboding? In the Father’s counsels there can be no 
thought but for the child’s welfare; and the mystery that 
enwraps his dispensations is only that which must, of 
necessity, belong to the plans of Him whose vision pierces 
to the heart and to the depths of eternity, when viewed by 
the short-sighted and ignorant spirit in the very infancy of 
its existence. It is enough for us that Infinite Mercy fills 
the throne of the universe,—that events flow under the 
guidance of Him to whom all the souls of men are unspeak- 
ably dear, and who will say to the winds and waves of ad- 
versity, beat and surge as they may, “Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my children no harm.” 

The Christian’s assurance of pardon for his sins, and rec- 
onciliation to God through the ever-blessed Mediator, forms 
also an essential element of the food that makes his heart 
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hot within him. There is no chill like that of the conscious- 
ness of unrepented sin, — nay, even though it be only heart- 
sin; for to the awakened conscience heart-sin is the ungrate- 
ful neglect of Him whose least due is perpetual loyalty. 
There is for the soul no wintry experience so bleak and des- 
olate as when it finds in the spiritual universe nothing to 
cling to, to confide in,—no being to whom it may com- 
mend its dim future in implicit faith,—no pledge of com- 
placency and approval from Him whose favor is the warmth 
and joy of life. O, we do intensely need the voice that 
says, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee!” —the reconciling mes- 
sage of the cross, — the assurance of loving and approving 
sympathy on the part of Him through whom alone we go to 
the Father, in whom the Father comes forth to meet the 
forgiven, accepted child. With this, let cares, sorrows, suf- 
ferings be heaped upon us, they cannot overwhelm us; but 
we may, with the great Apostle, pile up in our cumulative 
enumeration all the forces of outward evil to give emphasis 
to the glad exclamation, “ Who or what shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” 

Another essential element of the fuel-making food of the 
soul, is the hope full of immortality. St. Paul had seen in 
vision the joy of the redeemed, had been caught up in reve- 
lations of the Lord into the third heaven, and heard the un- 
utterable song which none can learn but those that are 
redeemed unto God from among men; and thenceforth it 
would seem that heaven was ever around him and within 
him, and that earthly trial and calamity had lost all power 
over his soul. In revelations from the Lord we have the 
same assurance, which our musings may present in realizing 
vision, from which our fancy may dress up the eternal man- 
sions, and behold the fields in their ever-living green, the 
golden gates within which there is no suffering, no night, no 
winter. We need to dwell on this prospect, to feed on 
these promises, to muse upon them till the fire burns, and 
then by prolonged and renewed musing to kindle it into a 
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life-long flame of holy desire and yearning. In our earthly 
experience how willingly do we encounter toil, hardship, 
and loss, in a near and seemingly certain view of a happy 
issue! And how does the utmost that we can do and bear 
seem light and of no account, when incurred in the confi- 
dent pursuit of some great good! O, if we would but 
think enough of heaven to make its hope constant and vig- 
orous, it would repel every chilling influence from our out- 
ward fortunes, wotld quench with its radiating warmth the 
icy blasts from our scenes of conflict and sorrow, from our 
desolate homes and the graves of our kindred. The worst 
that could befall us would be but as a painful vision of the 
_ night when joy cometh in the morning. For what is 
earthly privation, if at every step the celestial city rises 
higher, brighter, clearer to our view? What is bodily suf- 
fering, if the soul have its sure heritage where all tears are 
wiped away? And what are our separations through the 
ministry of death, if we know that we are to meet again 
where the farewell shall never be uttered? 
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No. Ill. 


Joun Jackson was a peculiarly lovely child; of a sweet, 
sportive nature, which continued unspoiled of that charac- 
teristic throughout life, the deep religious sentiment that 
early developed in him, not destroying it, but keeping it in- 
nocent and fresh, even to his dying hour. For even then, 
when too weak to speak with ease, or help himself at all, 
and “ Sister Jane” was feeding him, over whose expressive 
features the conviction of his impending departure had 
spread a veil of sadness, he contrived to make her laugh, by 

8 * 
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a characteristically playful movement that manifested how 
entirely death was to him but a transparent veil between 
the two mansions of our Father’s house, which we call two 
worlds; and their life one and the same. Throughout his 
life he had never exhibited a particle of sanctimony, though, 
from the time he was ten years old, he was earnest in his 
religious studies, daily leaving the play that he enjoyed no 
less than any other boy, to read George Fox’s Journal, the 
works of William Penn, and Sewell’s History of the Qua- 
kers, with other testimonials of the trials of the early 
Friends which he found in his father’s library. 

He was not only a “gentle boy,” in a passive sense, but 
actively amiable. He loved his mother and sisters with 
practical demonstrations; for he assisted them in their daily 
work by spontaneous self-denials, and thoughtful, kind offi- 
ces, that lightened the labors of housekeeping. He loved 
the society of girls, and was much loved in his turn by them. 
In a thousand gentle ways he would insinuate serious aims 
into their youthful pursuits. His eldest sister told me many 
anecdotes of his playful ministry to their improvement. 
Sometimes, when a sewing group of girls were gathered at 
his father’s house, conversing in the wild way common to a 
certain age of girlhood, not seldom degenerating into “fun 
without wit,” and “laughter without images,” (as Rasselas 
complained of the young men of Abyssinia,) her brother 
would sit by, unobserved, and write down all that was said, 
and read it to them afterwards, to convict them of their 
nonsense. But he could do such things with that genuine 
tact of the heart, which healed the disease, without wound- 
ing painfully. He had no quarrel with the merriment, for 
he was himself full of practical jokes, which will hardly bear 
the telling, but were the innocent overflowings of the vitality 
of his mirthful nature, irrepressible except by sympathy with 
the troubles of others, or by some duty to be done. 

A lecturer on Botany coming into the village, he became, 
at an early age, quite an adept in Vegetable Physiology. 
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“ He was the only one of the class,” said one of them, “ who 
learned Botany ; and after the lecturer was gone, he collected 
us together into a voluntary class, and roamed the fields 
with us, gathering and analyzing flowers” ;— really teach- 
ing to his sisters and their companions the delightful sci- 
ence he never ceased to love. 

But it must not be understood that, because he was thus 
refined and lovely to woman, he was in the smallest degree 
effeminate. On the contrary, he was an athlete. He lived 
and worked on his father’s farm, who had not a more effi- 
cient laborer. A description of his feats of wood-cutting, 
and other farm work, — not once or twice, at long intervals, 
but for days and weeks in succession, — would sound fabu- 
lous in the ears of those who only knew him in the later 
years of his life, when his person used to remind me of a 
stanza of poetry I learned in my childhood: — 


‘‘ Great minds, with energetic thought, 


Wear out their shell of clay, 
Yet at each crevice Licut 1s cAuGHT, 
Till all is mental day.”’ 


But those too strenuous labors of his early years undermined 
his constitution. In telling me, within a year or two of his 
death, of one of those feats of wood-cutting, after which he 
most sensibly felt the decay of muscular power, he confessed 
to some excess of that natural ambition of young men for 
pre-eminence in physical power, which sends so many into 
the military camp. In his case, the principle of Divine 
Love, which was his religion by inheritance, both of the 
flesh and spirit, conducted his physical energy into the chan- 
nel which God first marked out for man, when he put him 
into the garden of Eden; while, spiritually, he followed in 
the path of the Son, whom the Father sent into the world, 
not to destroy men, but to save them. John never ceased 
to farm his paternal acres, although he was a preacher from 
early youth; and gradually exchanged the extreme labors of 
the body for scientific pursuits and the education of youth. 
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- His own opportunities for education were not great. Dur- 

ing his childhood he went to the Friends’ school in Darby ; 
—for the Friends as well as the Puritans provided for the 
education of their youth, though it must be confessed it was 
on a much smaller scale than the founders of Harvard and 
Yale Colleges. He learned to read, write, and cipher at 
this school, and spent a year of his youth at a Western 
boarding-school, where he studied the higher mathematics, 
and the art of surveying. But he supplied the deficiencies 
of school education by habits of reading, cultivated from 
early childhood; and his father’s literary inclinations insured 
him a good supply of books. He was not only a botanist 
from boyhood, but a mineralogist. For after he left school 
himself, his younger brothers and sisters still attended it; 
and thus he was brought into familiar relations with a re- 
markable teacher of the Darby school, who was a man of 
great acquisitions in natural science and philosophy, as well 
as of a strong and interesting individuality of mind. With 
him, he roamed the country in his leisure hours, for minera- 
logical specimens; and commenced to form the very exten- 
sive cabinet which he has left. As a teacher, he was after- 
wards led to study Chemistry and Geology, in which he 
made great progress. But, in the end, Astronomy became 
his favorite science; and he made tables of observations for 
the use of the Smithsonian Institute. 

The religious character of John Jackson’s childhood was, 
as a profound writer has declared the true miracle ever to 
be, “not a monster on the face of nature, but one with the 
growing clover and the falling rain.” It was a simple con- 
sequence of that conscious presence of God, which his Qua- 
ker education had never permitted to be shut out from “the 
angel beholding the face of the Father,” as Jesus Christ de- 
clares the normal state of childhood to be. He realized the 
experience of David, who, notwithstanding his occasional 
sins, that were even crimes, could in the sincerity of devo- 
tion say of this inalienable endowment, “Thou wilt not 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption!” 
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Whatever may be thought of the Friends’ discipline as a 
means of ultimate development for a man, no religious de- 
nomination seems to be able to protect so well from profa- 
nations of their innocence the denizens of the kingdom of 
heaven, and leave them, “without let or hindrance,” to the 
guidance of God’s spirit. In the case of this child especially, 
living in a secluded place, where the Friends’ influence was 
associated with all that was most respectable in social posi- 
tion, and the quaint attire and language were the rule, not 
the exception, no shadow of mortification (as generally in 
England, and even in New England) was cast, by the pe- 
culiarities of the sect, over the innocent frolicsomeness of 
his opening life. But, ever and anon, the spiritual temple 
of silence was reared within the scope of his senses, as it 
were; and he learned, simultaneously with the forms of 
things, that there was a venerable Power invisible, whose 
presence within himself was nearer, dearer, sweeter than 
any outward thing, being nothing less than the Spirit which 
made all outward things, and was at once cherishing and 
regulative of his inward being. Did he sit down to the 
family meal with the keen appetite of childhood? A gentle 
pause of self-recollection, in all present, was soon understood 
to be a grateful recognition of the Goodness which suited 
the supply to the want, together with a glad surrender of the 
appetites to the moderating law of the spirit. It might, per- 
haps, recall the words of Jesus, when he bade his disciples, 
as oft as they sat down to supper, eat and drink in remem- 
brance of him, whose body and blood, nourished by earthly 
food and drink, were poured out to make.men love one an- 
other. Not unfrequently, in the midst of conversation, in 
the social circle of Friends, one and another would drop 
into silence, which, when observed by the rest of the com- 
pany, would be respected, until it became general. Often 
this custom of the Friends does no more than remind each 
other that there is a greater Presence than meets the eye, 
which is felt; but often, on the other hand, some one comes 
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out of that temple not built with hands, and speaks of the 
eternal principle of love and truth, which always directs the 
mind that seeks it. At an early age he was taken by his 
parents to “the solemn assembly,” where he would see all 
the friends he loved and reverenced sitting wrapt in a 
silence that might be felt. He soon understood that this 
was the worship “in spirit and in truth” of the Father of 
them all, who was speaking to the inward soul of each, and 
it gave to the voice of God within himself, that he could not 
fail in such circumstances to hear, an authority he might 
not else have allowed to it. For when that solemn silence 
was broken, as it occasionally was, — was it not always by 
the voice of supplication to the Father of spirits, — or by 
some one rising to tell his brethren that he felt the truth and 
love of God constraining his mind to conceive, and his lips 
to utter, some counsel of truth, or motion of love, regulative 
of conduct, or quickening of the soul? Above all, if re- 
proved by his mother or father for any childish aberration 
from right, or stimulated to any good action, he was always 
referred to a guide in his own mind, beyond their authority, 
— obedience to which would be conscious rectitude and 
peace, and which they, no less than he, acknowledged to be 
a Master’s voice. Thus in earliest childhood he learned to 
realize the dignity of spiritual being; free to consult — and 
bound to obey—nothing more outward than an inward 
speaking Power, unless he should recognize some command 
to be in harmony with “that Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” the Light that is the Life 
and Word, without which nothing was made that is made. 

Independent by joyousness of temperament, of quick sen- 
sibilities and vivid perceptions, and a disposition sweet and 
docile, how could it be otherwise than that he should grow 
in faith as simply and certainly as he grew in the material 
world, —and that the relation of spirit and matter in the 
universe should be reproduced within him, the former sov- 
ereign over the latter ? 
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That it was so, even from the beginning, we not only 
have the testimony of all who were brought up with him, 
but his own. In one of his last discourses, delivered in the 
week-day meeting at Darby, he addressed, as he not unfre- 
quently did, the children sitting on the lower benches, — 
speaking to them of the Gracious Presence which they 
might realize by looking within themselves, and asking, 
each for himself, the reproof of wrong, and encouragement 
to right. He ended with a reminiscence of himself, as he 
used to be when sitting where they were now sitting, and 
feeling the love of the Invisible Presence so sensibly, that 
“the tears of his tenderness” “watered the floor before 
him.” That these were words of truth and soberness is 
not to be doubted, for he was of that integrity of soul and 
speech, that, when uttering, as his audience understood him 
to be doing, “the word of the Lord,” he would not have 
allowed himself a syllable beyond the transcript of his actual 
experienc 

Mr. Jackson’s aim in preaching, whether to young or old, 
was to awaken the voice within to the forgetting of the 
voice cf the preacher; for he knew that as “deep calleth 
unto deep,” so the hearts of men answer each other. As 
the soul springs into consciousness, by the recognition of 
the souls of others, so the child learns to put faith in the pow- 
ers of his own soul. “I too ama painter!” said the young 
Correggio, when he was gazing upon the great picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci, though he had never touched a pencil. 
“T too can suffer, even unto victory,” hath cried out the soul 
of many a witness to the heroism of the martyrs to prin- 
ciple. 

And do we not discover here the true method for the spir- 
itual teacher? Rhetoric may be in place, when men are to 
be persuaded by men to some external action. It is deadly, 
when the object is simply to put us in possession of our own 
spiritual insight. One soul cannot live for another soul, ex- 
cept for a brief moment, in any case. Children by their 
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lack of memory, and by their quick sympathies, may be 
transiently caught up into the mood of another; but it will 
ever engender, as a second thought, want of faith and self- 
respect, unless they are directed in that tender moment to 
the vision of principles within themselves. 'The wise teacher 
will then make it his aim, having awakened attention, to set 
the soul of the hearer to musing. “ As I mused upon my 
bed in the night watches,” said David, “ the fire burned.” 

Perhaps it was on this principle that Jesus of Nazareth 
as little as Socrates dealt in what is generally called elo- 
quence. According to John the Evangelist, — whose kin- 
dred spirituality, as well as personal affection, has enabled 
him, if we may trust a certain internal self-evidence, to report 
the discourses of Jesus more in their original individuality 
of expression than any of the other biographers, — Jesus 
taught the relations and duties of all souls to the Father, 
as well as their destinies, almost exclusively by relating his 
own. Bunsen has suggested, in his Universal History, how 
to translate the Shemitic into Japhetic, in such wise as to 
make the original preaching of Jesus available to supersede, 
at least to supply the place of, not a little modern preaching. 
It is to be hoped his hint may be followed out, and not en- 
counter a superstitious obstacle akin to that which hindered 
a certain Swedenborgian minister, who, in his desire to give 
the Word to his hearers unadulterated by human whim, 
insisted on reading the Bible in church to them without 
intonation or emphasis! He hardly understood the Scrip- 
ture declaration, “the temple of the spirit is the body” ; or 
conceived of man’s body animated by an intelligent and 
intelligible soul capable of inspiration. 

In the case of which we speak, Mr. Jackson recalled the 
religious experience of his childhood, to prove that even a 
child is capable of this inspiration, so far as his own needs 
for guidance should go. 

And here we are tempted to tell an anecdote of the or- 
phan child of another of this sect, whose action in life was 
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so angelic, though the child was not among angelic in- 
fluences by any means, that people who watched her, 
through several years, looked at her life as a kind of mir- 
acle, and doubted if she ever was really overtaken by any 
sin of omission or commission. One day, when she was 
twelve years old, a peevish boy whom she was restraining 
from some mischief was heard to reproach her with the 
words, “ You never had any temptation!” on which she 
weepingly replied, “O yes! I once struck Lucy.” She 
was immediately asked the occasion; and the inquirer 
found it was a very venial offence for six years old, for she 
“struck Lucy” in defence of a lame chicken. The oppor- 
tunity was seized to inquire into her mother’s mode of dis- 
cipline. “ Did your mother know it?” “O yes!” “ And 
what did she say?” “She asked me if it was the prin- 
ciple of divine love in my heart which made me strike 
her.” The words were a perfect explanation of the charac- 
ter of the child. Ah, yes, said every one who had known 
her, that is the question she ever asks herself, and it ex- 
plains the whole miracle of her sweetness, her patient tem- 
per (though she was of an irritable temperament), and her 
never-failing magnanimity. 

Mr. Jackson showed in his childhood also, that this prin- 
ciple, which holds Christian perfection in its bosom, could 
be comprehended and acted upon by a child, consistently ; 
and that it leads away from temptation and delivers from 
evil, glorifying God with a manifestation of his “ kingdom 
come on earth.” 

E. P. P. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


BY ELENCORA NUGISCH. 


PART I. 


“ The one a fine and pretty Boy, 
Not passing three yeares old ; 
The other, a Girl more young than he, 
And made in beauty’s molde.” 
“Old Ballad. 


THE MOTHER. 
Once, once again, good Bertha, let me look 


On my fair babes; the morrow’s sun — 


BERTHA. 
O, speak 
Not thus, dear lady! On the velvet lawn 


That skirts the terrace wall they were at play 
Not long a o. I'll bring them hither! 


THE MOTHER. 

Ay! 
Then haste thee, Bertha, for I fain would see 
Their joyous-beaming eyes, and hear once more 
Their laughing voices. I am sad to-day. 
Alas! how soon their days of infant glee 
Will be o’ercast by this dark cloud of grief! 
Methinks this heavy languor is of death. 
Can I depart? thus leave my precious babes ? 
Why doth my heart so tremble at this thought ? 
O, grant me, Heaven, I be resigned to part 
Erelong with them, — O, not neglected nor 
Forsaken! He who heareth the faint cry 
Of the young raven, every sparrow’s fall 
Noteth, will guard with tenderness and care 
My orphaned ones! Our Father, in thy love 
I will repose! Yet I will trust in thee! 
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BERTHA (entering). 


My lady, here’s the little girl! At first 

She wept that I should drive her pets away, —~ 
The rabbits, that were spoiling all the flowers, 
Gnawing the leaf-buds with their strong, sharp teeth ; 
And so I locked the gate, bidding her come 

To thee, my lady. Then she wiped her tears, 

And gladly followed me. Her brother waits 

To greet poor little Nelly, imythe hall. 


THE MOTHER. 


Thank thee, kind Bertha. Janie, my fair child, 

Come hither! Kiss my cheek! Ay, twine, Janie, 
These straying locks over thy dimpled hand, 

As thou art wont. Thou know’st not, canst not know — 
My passionate, loving words and weeping eyes 

Can never teach thee what is death. I would 

Thou ne’er couldst learn it! That this struggling grief 
Of farewell to the scenes of this bright world 

Might ne’er be thine! Ah, no! forgive my soul 

The unblest thought, Most High and Holy One! 

That aught could be more wise, more merciful, 

More full of glorious hope, than thy decree, 

That unto dust shall dust return, — the soul 

To Him that gave it! Yet regard, I pray, 

The yearning of a mother’s heart, who leaves 

Her tender babes thus orphaned, for thou knowest 

Our frame, and pitiest us, thy children! Thou, 

In thy great mercy, hast already loosed 

The chain that bound my soul to earth, — the link 
Strongest and brightest hast already riven ! 


EDGAR (on the terrace). 


See, see, mamma! how gay these posies are, — 
Posies that Nelly brought! How sweet they smell ! 
Is it too heavy? 


THE MOTHER. 


Take the basket, love, 
To deck yon marble vase. These opening buds 
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How pure and fragrant! Edgar, wilt thou go 
Bid Nelly wait till Bertha comes? How faint 
And weary she must be! Her little feet 
How tired with toiling o’er the rocky path, 
And through the tangled bushes! 


EDGAR. 
Do not weep 
For Nelly. Nelly smiles so bright to-day 
I know she’s very Mppy. But.I’ll go 
And bid her stay till Bertha comes ! 


THE MOTHER. 


My boy! 
My lovely, happy boy ! how soon thy heart 
Will swell with grief that cannot be consoled, 
Alone, and motherless! Fair forest-flowers, 
Oh! will not He who gave your living forms 
Of grace beyond the art of human thought, 


Your fragrance, passing sweet, that on the breeze 
Is wafted from the unknown forest dell, 

Where mortal foot hath never trod, to view 

Its wondrous beauty, — He who marks a path 
For every tiny blade of grass, — will He 

Not help a fainting human soul, in this 

Its trying hour? Be calm, thou throbbing heart ! 
Sweet slumber, fold thy gentle wings around 

My heavy soul, and soothe with thy soft touch 
This weary heart to dreams of heaven and hope. 


THE MOTHER (waking). 
Ah, Bertha, thou art here! Wilt thou not tire, 
My faithful friend, with thine unceasing care ? 
Methinks thine eyelids droop, thine arm doth bend 
Over thy frame, as it were powerless ! 
Canst thou not rest, dear Bertha, for my sake ? 


BERTHA. 


Fear not for me, my lady. I am strong 
To bear so light a service. Deem it not 
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A toilsome watch. Believe me, rest would be 
More toilsome, out of thy dear presence. While 
I may, O let me give this poor return 

For all the kindnesses of many years 

My friendless youth received, till womanhood 
Bestowed the power to render back to thee 
Some faint requital. 


THE MOTHER. 


As thou wilt. The sun 
With his declining ray of my last hour 
Betokens the approach. Not many more, 
Kind Bertha, wilt thou watch forme! Ere morn 
Arise again, my parting breath will be 
Borne on the wingéd wind aloft to skies 
Purer and brighter than the air of earth, 
Where ’midst the voices of angelic ones, 
Freed from the darkness of this mortal toil, 
My hymns of praise shall rise to Him who gave 
The bliss of adoration and of love. 
I dreamed a dream of heaven! and my soul 
Is calmer now. I heard its golden harps 
Of silvery sound, and saw its glorious light 
Resplendent with the beams of million suns ! 
My dark and anxious fears have fled away, 
And all is peace within! My babes I leave, 
Secure that in my Father’s care they need 
No other help ; that he will tenderly 
Watch o’er them, as my own fond heart doth love 
To linger on the gentle little one 
That slumbers here so softly on my couch, 
Wearied with play. An angel heart doth speak 
In voiceless whispers to my inmost soul, 
Hope thou in God! Hope thou in God! God! Hope! 


Go, Bertha, seek my brother! Ere the night 
Comes on, for my last hour is nigh, I ask 
That he will come to grant my last request. 
Kind Bertha, promise me that thou wilt leave 


9* e 
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My children never! Long they will not need 
Thy watchfulness. My heart doth prophesy 
They soon will follow me. But thou wilt be, 
Till then, a mother to my babes? 


BERTHA. 


So long 


As Heaven shall grant my life! 


THE MOTHER. 
In peace I die, 
My kindest Bertha, for as my own love 
I trust thy faithfulness. 


BERTHA. 
Thanks, thanks to thee, 


My dearest lady ! 
[BERTHA goes out. 


,THE UNCLE (entering). 
Sister, much I grieve 
To see thee thus! Is ’t not this gloomy, dull, 
And melancholy life that brings to thee 
Such sad forebodings? Since my brother’s death 
Thy mind has fed on its unhappiness. 


THE MOTHER. 
From all unhappy fancies I am free ! 
Though sad enough, in truth, since Edward’s death, 
I go to meet him ere the morning sun, — 
A thought most welcome! To thy care I leave 
My little orphaned ones. O brother kind, 
Thou art the man must bring my babes to joy 
Or misery! And God wilt thee reward, 
If thou dost keep them carefully ; but if 
Thou seemest otherwise to deal, he will 
Thy deed regard. 


THE UNCLE. 

Edith, I promise thee ! 

Kept as my dearest treasures, I will guard 
Thy orphan babes. Sister, I promise thee! 
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THE MOTHER. 


It is enough! Faithful I do believe 

Thou wilt be to this sacred charge. I ask 

That Bertha, my tried, constant Bertha, be 
Retained as their attendant, until death 

Shall come to part them. Brother, promise me! 


THE UNCLE. 
Edith, I promise thee ! 


(BEeRTHA enters.) 


THE MOTHER. 
Now, Bertha, bring 
My children hither, ere I close mine eyes 
For ever! Are they here? I cannot see. 
The shadows fall upon mine eyes! Ah, now 
I feel their soft embrace! Sweet babes, I go. 
Farewell! Yet once more, kiss my lips! once more! 


BERTHA (leading away the children). 


Her eyes are closed, and she is sleeping now! 


THE UNCLE, 


No more she ’ll waken from her still repose, 
So sculpture-like and beautiful! And yet 
I fear me that I may disturb so sweet 
A slumbering! — And this is death, that I 
So often dread to meet! It comes not thus, — 
Ah no, not thus to all! It cannot be! 
[THE UNCLE goes out. 


BERTHA (re-entering). 


. Will those sweet eyes, that never looked on me 
But kindly, smile no more? Those lovely lips, 
That opened but with music, ne’er again 

Will greet my longing ear! Can I forget 
Thee ever, gentle one? O Holy Christ! 
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“© God, Father of mercies, save me from this hell within me! I acknowledge, I adore, I 
bless thee, whose throne is in heaven, with thy blessed Son and crucified Jesus, and thy Holy 
Spirit ; and also, though thou slay me, yet I will trust in thee. But I cannot think that thou 
canst hate and reject a poor soul that desires to love thee and cleave to thee, so long as I can 
hold by the skirts of thy garment, until thou violently shake me off; which I am confident thou 
wouldst not do, because thou art love and goodness itself, and thy mercies endure for ever.” 

LEIGHTON. 


WE may let the commonplaces alone. A word, however, 
we must pronounce at the outset, even at the risk of touch- 
ing the vexed and weary topic. From the time of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, Christendom has presented two sections 
of feeling and thought, which may be designated as the be- 
lieving and reverent, and as the sceptical and daring. _Prot- 
estantism, as such, was characterized by the latter qualities. 
Its original assault on Rome and Pope seemed scarcely less 
audacious and infidel, than any assault in our times on 
what are deemed popular notions of Church and Bible. At 
first it left doctrines unquestioned, seeking to overthrow des- 
potism, not as despotism indeed, but as bulwark of what 
was believed to be idolatrous worship. Soon, however, the 
roused mind began to interrogate dogma; and the relentless 
inquisition has continued to this hour, bringing out all the 
motley creeds, from that of Calvin to that of Socinus or 
of Priestley, which appeal to the Bible for their support, and 
all the theories, from the religious Deism of Herbert to the 
sneering scepticisms of later times, which either put the 
Bible with other sacred books, or attack it as false and evil. 
These processes of thought, joined with others more purely 
intellectual or scientific, have issued in a peculiar position 
of the Church itself. Not the dogmas only have been aban- 
doned by multitudes resolutely claiming to be Christians; 
but, as the Church before, so now the Bible is believed by 
them to be, not an authoritative Word proceeding from 
God, not even an infallible record of such Word spoken of 
old, but a collection of books in which error is mixed with 
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truth, evil with good, whose elements must be severed by 
the reason and conscience of man, and the worth of each 
separate portion determined by searching investigation. A’ 
growing thought seeks out the spirit within the letter and 
the historical drapery, making the whole a radiant shrine of 
the indwelling God. Others, meantime, throw themselves 
back upon a dogma of inspiration, never Catholic, never 
Protestant, always held, when held at all, merely as opinion 
of those who avowed it, which makes every sentence, when 
correctly explained, an immediate dictate of God’s Spirit: 
on this basis they labor to ground all doctrine and all 
faith. 

For none of these do we now write. They have chosen 
their respective sides, and, it may be expected, will for the 
most part hold to them, preparing their successors for the 
movements and questions still awaiting us. There is an- 
other class of minds, to which our attention is now directed. 
They cannot return to any form of external Catholicism ; 
they have too strong an attachment to the central ideas and 
impulses of the Reformation for that: and yet they shrink 
with instinctive aversion from the bold, and, as they think, 
rash and irreverent speculations of the critical theology, so 
sincere, so deep, so native to them, a sympathy with all de- 
votion and with the Church of the ages. The sects repel 
them, because they cannot accept the dogmatic formulas, or 
submit to the prescribed discipline or ritual: their hearts 
linger still amid the sweet and solemn communions of ear- 
lier hours. With those who have abandoned the sects they 
find but imperfect sympathy, for such have commonly dis- 
solved in sterner feelings their old attachments; and while 
men of gentler mood feel at once that they cannot, at least 
cannot wholly, deny the charges which are advanced to jus- 
tify the sternness which rebukes their yielding timidity, — 
such it is misdeemed, — they feel just as strongly the impos- 
sibility to themselves of following the hardier example: the 
heart and the head do not quite go together; or rather both 
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heart and head are divided into segments, partial sympathies 
flowing out from each in the most opposite directions, nowhere 
‘finding undisturbed repose, everywhere meeting some repul- 
sion. They are commanded imperiously, on the one side, 
to believe what, on the other, they hear denounced as impi- 
ous, and satirized as exploded nonsense. The very Scrip- 
ture which here they see invested with Divinity, raised to 
dominion over reason, over conscience, over all conscious 
insight of God, there they see shorn of its splendor and its 
sacredness; no longer a Divine Word, it is brought out 
under the arctic night of conjectural criticism, and spelled 
word by word in the cold glimmer: the genial heart shivers 
amidst frozen letters and sunless lights. If all knew each 
other better, the repulsions and antipathies might often dis- 
appear in attractive unions; as, if all understood better the 
doctrines of Christianity and the meaning of the Bible, their 
relations might be changed, and themselves brought to rest 
in a stronger and calmer faith. But this cannot be yet. 
And now for those, probably not a few, who feel the dreari- 
ness of that wide waste ;— thirst in the soul, every seeming 
fountain perhaps an illusion ; hunger for bread of life, each 
fair fruit perhaps filled with bitter ashes ; weariness, the toil 
has been so long; to sleep or rest, perilling death ; — what 
shall we say? Chide their unbelief? or ridicule their 
superstition? The soul of man is too sacred a thing for 
either; and this state of earnest doubt brings an added 
sacredness. 

The state itself may be set forth more briefly. Suppose 
the man conscious of it giving expression to his deepest con- 
sciousness: “I would believe, but I cannot. I cannot be- 
lieve, for the simple reason that all the objects of faith lie 
before me, not fixed as truth, not luminous with celestial 
light, but scattered and tossed into conflicting waves, a dark 
uncertainty covering them all. The moment I think myself 
to have reached a firm ground, I am assured by some new 
explorer that the firm ground is but a floating island, if not 
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a deceptive mist. Tell me to believe my own reason, not 
his word; but his word, addressed by reason to reason, de- 
mands of me further inquiry. So I am borne from wave to 
wave, struggling for a repose which drops beneath me so 
soon as I think it near. I can pray, Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief! but the unbelief masters the belief, and 
drags the prayer down. What in this sea of doubt shall the 
swimmer for his life do?” 

Now to the soul sinking in these deep waters it is of lit- 
tle use to command him, or to press upon him, as is some- 
times done, to believe; that is, to believe the accepted doc- 
trine, the Christ of the Church, Christianity as interpreted 
by the prevalent systems, Evangelical or other. This is the 
very thing he cannot yet do. His real question is that an- 
cient one, What is the Truth? And while he is asking that 
question, before the answer comes, we tell him, forsooth, to 
believe. Believe what? Believe how? That which he 
has not yet found true, and so virtually to believe what he 
has no right at present to believe, — accepting what he does 
not understand, ignorantly assenting to what he does not 
perceive, substituting a wilful determination for an intel- 
lectual consciousness. Who shall dare to insult the majesty 
of Truth, by worshipping the image, before he knows whether 
it be the reality or a soulless idol? ‘To believe without 
thought, may be no better than to disbelieve against reason. 
Let no man force belief. He does not so gain faith; he 
may become a bigot, while also his doctrine may be true in 
itself; but his soul is infidel, and his faith a mockery, both 
of himself and of Truth. Rather let him wait his life 
through, reverent and praying at the temple gate. There 
may be truer faith in religious doubt, than in unquestioning 
confidence ; there certainly is more in calmly refusing to go 
beyond our present vision, than in boldly rushing into the 
holy place before it is opened. ‘To believe the Truth, is the 
thing; not to persuade ourselves that we believe it, and per- 
suade men, for the sake of the rest we fancy ourselves to 
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have gained, to cease thinking and be content with believ- 
ing. Such rest cannot be lasting. The whole soul will 
some time assert itself; and when reason is wide awake, 
dreams will vanish. 

But when the reason is wide awake, and the soul roused 
to its integral and highest action, let it never be thought 
that general unbelief will be the result. Dreams vanish, not 
to leave a boundless void, but to surround us with a sub- 
stantial and living world; and mind, delivered from con- 
flicting and bewildering opinions, from twilight shadows 
and midnight spectres, gains, for the dissolved chaos, new 
heavens and a new earth, the consciousness of reality, the 
vision of the Lord, the sunlight of immortal Truth. Let 
not the doubter seek to relieve himself by rest in scepticism. 
To disbelieve despairingly may be as unjust to God and the 
soul, as to believe presumptuously: it is as sad certainly, for 
the present. He who says, “Iam tired of searching longer 
for the Truth, so will ever dismiss it from my thought,” 
careless what it is, and whether there be such a thing or not, 
is as reasonless as his more complacent neighbor, who says, 
“ T have done searching, now the treasure is found. I do not 
dismiss the Truth, for the Truth I have won already; but 
I have no longer a weary way to travel after her, — these 
are the serene heights on which she sits, throned, and over- 
looking all darkness, and tempests, and tossing souls below. 
What questions I once had, they are all answered now; 
what doubts, they have passed down into these low waves 
now; for the future, I shall only set my feet firmer on the 
ground won for me in the past.” But if this is taking the 
thing before it is fairly ours, yet the other is not to be com- 
mended, for it is casting the thing away before we have 
proved it; the one will make a metal gold by willing it so, 
the other will reject what may be gold because all is not 
gold which glitters. The one exults in what may be the 
shadow of a banquet; tlte other repines, bread and wine be- 
fore us, that, there are so many false appearances, one knows 
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no reality, and had rather starve with abstinence than run 
the risk of being fooled by semblance. There is certainly 
some difference between swallowing a theological system 
whole, and pushing religion, virtue, God, and immortality 
quite away from us, as either dreams of a feast or baits to 
catch credulous and foolish souls. The skies and earth, 
suns and planets, are as real to-day as if men had not once 
thought a solid expanse overarched us, and below this fixed 
surface of earth a dark underworld stretched, unpierced by 
rays from circling lights above us. 

All is not lost then. Nor is all gained. There is no rea- 
son in believing everything; there is as little in believing 
nothing. Reason itself is one reality. Be true to that 
now; then it will grow stronger and clearer, and discover 
new and wider spheres. The benevolent affections are real- 
ities ; exercise and cherish those affections, breathe out those 
aspirations if it seems a void into which they pass, as one 
would still continue to breathe the air, even if he should 
come to doubt whether the air exists. Allow that atheism 
were the theoretical truth; it is just as true that religious 
aspiration is an element of human nature. If prayer sup- 
pose God really existing and present, yet the deep longing 
within us, out of which it flows, is on any supposition a fact 
of experience. The soul of man is in very essence a living 
element, seeking after something unmeasured and un- 
bounded: it is nothing less than an unconscious prayer. 
And what if one be forced in silent sadness to prostrate 
himself the whole day long beneath the mystery which 
hangs over him, and to weep through sleepless nights, be- 
fore he can find strength of faith, trust in God, rest after 
lonesome toil, quiet from a long tempest, peace in his soul, 
and a Sabbath to hallow the perfect work with its heavenly 
benediction? The end is worth more than all; and if it 
were not, there is another thing to think of: the soul nobly 
living is an unspeakable good, even if this be all, and it 
does nothing but live nobly. A medizeval saint is reported 

VOL. XXI. 10 
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to have said, If sin were on one side, hell on the other, I 
would leap into hell to escape sin. If we are allowed to 
make such separations of things rather identical than insep- 
arable, we might suppose one to say, If I saw before me 
Heaven and Virtue, and could gain the one only by losing 
the other, I would choose Virtue. Now, with these simple 
affections, aspirations, and purposes, let us live the life of 
this day: the morrow may bring relief from doubt; if not, 
let us live calmly on, still waiting, if this be all the service 
we can render. 

It is not uncommon in our times to present, as the rem- 
edy for troublesome doubts, the going forth into direct active 
service. By doing the will of God, we are told, we shall 
attain knowledge of what he teaches. Grant it. But what 
is this doing the will of God? Suppose it his will that one 
should study, think, pierce into the very depth of uncertain 
speculation, that thus he may reach higher truths, and be- 
come, perhaps, a guide to other asking souls? And as the 
will of God in regard to different persons assigns wholly 
unlike spheres of action, so, too, action is equally real under 
numberless varieties of form. With one it passes into 
manual labor, with another into speech, with a third into 
commerce; this man cultivates a farm, that man pleads for 
the oppressed; here is a senator, here a preacher, here a 
scholar; and there we find the blind cripple, who can do lit- 
tle but think and speak to his friends. This last may be 
doing the will of God, doing it, doing it in genuine activity, 
just as really as either. Doing, considered in this broad 
sense, may be the remedy for these mental conflicts, sup- 
planting doubt by faith; but not doing in the narrow sense 
to which it is often limited. Every disease has its own an- 
tidote. None of us would prescribe walking as the cure for 
a man so weak that he cannot stand upon his feet, or bleed- 
ing to one already faint with the loss of blood; and who 
would put a bow and arrow into hands which cannot lift 
the lightest weight, or enjoin fasting on him whose sickness 
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has come only from long want of food? As false is it, when 
the mind is oppressed with the weight of its unanswered 
questions, to give it reasonable content in what is so often 
called practical duty. This may make a man forget his 
questions and hide his doubts; but it does not remove the 
grounds of them, nor satisfy his reason. Teaching a Sun- 
day school does not answer the questions whether the 
Scriptures are inspired, or which of the books contained in 
the Bible are authentic and holy. Giving money to a poor 
man does not settle the question of Original Sin, nor search- 
ing out the statistics of crime illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. We assume here that these are all questions de- 
serving thought: if the sole object be to get rid of the ques- 
tions, to unload the mind of speculation as a useless bur- 
den, then it is true this rule may be a very good one; but 
if it be to answer the questions, it is not so: they must be 
pursued, pursued in earnest action, it is true, but action of 
the mind rather than of hand or tongue, action of mind 
directed to the subjects themselves, not to something else. 
Nor is there any greater defect in our times, than precisely 
this absence of earnest and’ sincere thinking. If the doc- 
trines affirmed on one side are true, so true, so mighty, so 
fundamental, as to involve the salvation of man, they ought 
to be known, with a knowledge which only deep thought 
can insure; if false, as affirmed with equal confidence on 
the other side, their falseness should be ascertained, and ex- 
posed with a distinctness and a power which only mental 
activity, not bodily, can command; or if, again, these same 
doctrines, the accumulations of centuries revolving through 
multitudinous and incongruous causes and influences, are 
mixtures of elements, good and evil, strangely blending 
celestial airs and infernal blasts, it is not eloquence in 
preaching, nor zeal in philanthropy, nor any method of ex- 
ternal charity, which will dissolve the combinations, and 
loosen truth from the embrace of falsehood, and at once 
remove the error to its congenial darkness, and call forth the 
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ethereal spirit to go out in its higher mission to imbruted 
and bewildered men. 

We may now bring the whole to a brief conclusion. 
Suppose some living questioner directly before us, deploring 
the inextricable perplexities by which he is encircled, the 
flutterings of his soul to escape*only making it weaker, and 
tightening the web which holds him fast. Might we not 
speak to him words like these? Wait in earnest thought 
and calm trust. Yield neither reason to authority, nor 
religion to atheism. What thou seest as true, welcome 
with glad heart, and quicken into daily life. When an 
ancient lover of moral wisdom referred all his excellence to 
his consciousness of ignorance, and the modern oracle of sci- 
ence confessed that only some few pearls were yet gathered 
on the shore, while the whole vast ocean spread out untrav- 
ersed, do not expect to take in all knowledge at once; do 
not dream of opening before the eye, of fathoming with the 
line, that greater ocean of spiritual being. Nor yet suffer 
thyself to sleep, like the unthinking brute, careless and 
thoughtless beside the mighty deep, beneath the murmuring 
music of the everlasting sea. Up, loving soul! Listen, and 
hear; obey, and listen longer; see what the Lord reveals, 
rejoice, and be lowly; wait, if the vision fades; pray fer- 
vently, but trust calmly; the night may be long, but there is 
a sun, and the east shall yet glow, the dawn shall shine: 
every earnest thought is a ray from the day-star risen in the 


heart. 
T. T. 8. 





“Sranp apart and look on, — take up your station at the porch 
of the church, and only question why others enter there. O, you 
may stand and question to the day of doom! Step within, — creep 
but to the first altar,— bend a knee, to any saint you please in the 
calendar, — utter but one prayer, one petitionary word, — henceforth 
you are enrolled amongst the faithful.” 
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THERE are very many Christians in our day who are dis- 
posed to meet the world at least half-way, in not a few 
points of faith and matters of practice, affirming that both 
justice and expediency demand large concessions. There 
are very many other Christians who will hear to nothing of 
the sort, but, on the contrary, resist every proposed allow- 
ance of possible error in dogma or discipline, as a fatal ad- 
mission, sure to be followed by another and still another 
demand, until every position shall have been abandoned. 
Between these extremists, the lover of truth often holds his 
ground with much difficulty, and at great temporary disad- 
vantage, charged by the one party with obstinate conserva- 
tism, and by the other with a reckless liberalism. What 
shall he do? 

We answer, in this as in everything else, he must be true, 
he must fight the good fight of faith and bear his cross, 
steadily maintaining his intellectual integrity and his moral 
simplicity, whilst he guards the ancient beliefs and sancti- 
ties. It is easy to baptize heathen, but to change them into 
Christians is not so easy; it saves a vast deal of trouble to 
decline all recognition of the doubts and difficulties which 
press upon the minds and hearts of really honest and ear- 
nest seekers for the truth, but such a course must needs 
alienate the more discerning and thoughtful from the 
Church that should be seeking by all fair means to allure 
them into her fold, and is fearfully conducive to hypocrisy, 
and one who really confides in the Master will cheerfully 
and bravely face every inquirer, and weigh every sincerely 
spoken word. We cannot consent to seem to make Chris- 
tians, instead of really making them,—it is not enough 
merely to convert men (if one can use the word “convert” 
in such a connection) to what is called Christianity, to a 


Gospel from which all mysteries and sanctities, all great be- 
10* 
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liefs, and all exceeding righteousness, have been carefully 
eliminated, nor yet, on the other hand, will we draw our- 
selves up in stately magisterial attitude, and put down every 
suggestion of allowance to a world which complains, whether 
with or without cause, of the unreasonableness or asceticism 
of the Church, of her idolatry of letter and form, and of her 
contempt of human nature. Let us, at all hazards, be just. 
The Church is built upon a rock. It appeals to a Divine 
promise. Does God need to have lies told for him? Do 
we not greatly dishonor him, when we either court the favor 
of the worldly and erring, and bring down his truth to their 
baseness and folly, or, on the other hand, affect to patronize 
the Gospel, and put it under guardianship as unreliable, in- 
competent to go alone and stand upon its own merits? We 
believe that we shall render some slight aid to a true conser- 
vatism in religion and in morals, by directing the thoughts 
of our readers for a moment at once to the duty and the 
danger of concession on the part of the Church to what are 
called “ the demands of the age.” We must limit ourselves 
to a few suggestions. 

1. We cannot take our places with those who will hear of 
no least departure from ancient theological statements, or rig- 
orous and puritanical strictness. The temptation so to do is 
at times very strong, but it is a temptation which must be 
resisted. It is hard to be regarded as sceptics and danger- 
ous innovators, because we cannot drop quietly and without 
question into the old paths; but conviction is sacred, and 
we have a duty to perform to honest inquirers, and often the 
ancient and venerable lives and works only upon condition 
that it be clothed in new forms. In the language of the 
writer to the Hebrews, we must take away the first, that we 
may establish the second. ‘Those who have grown up in 
an atmosphere of great religious freedom, who, it may be, 
have enjoyed even more than was good of this great bless- 
ing, can form but a feeble conception of the sacrifices which 
are often demanded of strong, original, and earnest thinkers, 
whose lot has been cast within the enclosures of Christian 
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denominations that are esteemed orthodox or Evangelical. 
Holding fast, as they believe, by the old verities, they can- 
not accept the theology in which they are expressed, — de- 
votedly attached to the old Church, they are yet compelled, 
in all honesty, to use much freedom in the interpretation of 
its symbols, — the advocates of a strict Christian morality, 
they must yet admit that some of the demands of the pop- 
ular religion upon its adherents have only a conventional 
validity. 

We find a striking illustration of what we mean in the 
volume of Lectures and Addresses, by the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, a notice of which will be found in the Collec- 
tanea of this number of our journal. As earnest and de- 
voted a believer in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Church of our day can boast, he was yet denounced 
as latitudinarian and neologic, as unmindful of his great 
Christian trust, as sadly unclerical, if not unchristian. Ex- 
eter Hall sent down to Brighton a lecturer to discourse upon 
Neology, with no result, as it proved, so far as the thronged 
attendance upon Mr. Robertson’s ministrations was con- 
cerned, and yet, one cannot help thinking, sadly to his dis- 
comfort, as one who would avoid even the appearance of 
evil. He lived and wrought and died under a cloud of sus- 
picion. He was much blamed for refusing to confine the 
deep and transcendent mysteries of our holy religion within 
the formularies of a dry and technical theology, —a pro- 
cedure as needless and unjustifiable on the part of ortho- 
doxy as on the part of heterodoxy; he gave great offence 
by declining to confound the Sabbath of the Jew with the 
Lord’s day of the Christian ; and there were those who were 
filled with amazement, that a clergyman could be found 
willing to draw attention, in a literary lecture, to the works 
of a writer of fiction, even of one as true to the best inter- 
ests and purest aims of humanity as Charles Dickens. A 
Church of England minister commending Dickens! Why, 
it was worse than fox-hunting and card-playing! And yet 
Robertson, with Arnold and Kingsley and Maurice and 
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Jowett, could not avoid seeing that new times demand, not - 
new truths, but new statements of old truths, revisions of 
mere opinions, new means for reaching old ends, a recogni- 
tion of the Christian spirit in departments of literature 
which were once given up to heathenism, but have now 
been in part reclaimed for Christian and sanctuary uses. 
The Christian Church lives and grows; its mind and heart 
are ever expanding ; its views of its own truth, and its opin- 
ions upon life and duty, though essentially, radically, the 
same through all Christian ages, demand new expressions 
and continual readjustments. Duty may require a conces- 
sion of the old form for the sake of the substance which it 
sets forth. If we mean to keep the citadel of Faith, we must 
be careful not to undertake the defence of anything unten- 
able. The multitude are very likely to mistake the capture 
of an insignificant outpost, into which, with the carelessness 
of superior strength, the garrison had thrown themselves, for 
the overthrow of the strong-hold itself. The distinction be- 
tween believing a great many things and believing much, 
must never be lost sight of. The ablest advocates and the 
best servants of the prevailing creeds are those who have re- 
stated them in terms which the thoughtful and discerning 
of our day can accept. 

We hold Andover and New Haven to be truer friends 
even to what is called Orthodoxy than Princeton. The 
great preacher of Brooklyn will persuade more of the sad fact 
of depravity, than scores and scores of those who insist upon 
prefixing to this noun the adjective “total.” We always look 
with much anxiety at books in part religious and in part 
scientific, the object of which is to make Moses to have 
been a teacher of science, — of astronomy or of geology, — 
as well as of religion. Such special pleas satisfy no one 
who has had his attention directed that way, and as for the 
multitude of plain Bible Christians, they do not need them. 
It is sad when the advocate of Christianity undertakes so 
much, that at best he can only escape defeat. 

Moreover, if Puritanism and Christianity are not identi- 
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cal, it will be greatly for the advantage of Christianity that 
this should be distinctly understood. Does an earnest 
Christian profession incluce rigid abstinence from amuse- 
ments, innocent in. themselves, though trivial in comparison 
with the devotedness and aspiration of the saint? Is it 
right or wrong, necessary or unnecessary, to say to the 
young man or young woman about to make a Christian 
confession. You must refrain henceforth from dancing, 
from the theatre, from the opera, from all save the most sol- 
emn festivities? Is there not a line to be drawn here be- 
tween use and abuse? Are there not questions of age, 
time, place, and temperament to be settled? Must we not 
leave a great deal here to be determined by the individual 
conscience, and controlled by the inward spirit? When 
we send our children to the dancing-school, are we depart- 
ing from Christianity, or only from Puritanism? May we 
not believe that the heart is right in the sight of God, and 
vitally joined to Christ, even when the Divine Spirit has not 
yet lifted the whole being into the highest plane of love and 
heroism? “ He that is not against us is on our part.” These 
things are to be considered by all who protest against every 
modification of doctrine or relaxation of discipline, as a mis- 
chievous concession to unbelief and unrighteousness. 

2. But there are great dangers in concession. It is often 
carried, and in all honesty, to most ruinous lengths. We 
find that the human understanding is unwilling to accept 
the facts and doctrines of the Gospel. A sceptical philoso- 
phy pauses at miracles, hesitates to acknowledge the reality 
of Divine forgiveness, cannot believe in the efficacy of 
prayer, save as a self-magnetizing process, is utterly con- 
founded by the affirmation of the personality of God, finds 
endless perplexities in the assertion of a conscious immor- 
tality of the human soul;— what is to be done? These 
things are not to be denied, certainly not in terms, — for in 
that case, what becomes of your Gospel, and what remains 
for men to be converted to, and what pretence is there any 
longer of a struggle of faith? And yet since so many will] 
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not believe in Christianity so long as it is Christianity, we 
are liable almost unconsciously to withdraw into the back- 
ground all that is most distinctively Christian in doctrine, 
and so to explain the great mysteries of faith as to empty them 
of their precious meaning. The Gospel becomes a vague 
and unprofitable exhortation to be good and to do good, its 
great affirmations are brought within the limits and moulds 
of the finite understanding, it is made as nearly insignificant 
as may be in order to forestall all offence, and, as might 
have been expected, opposition passes into indifference, and 
your religion has become so very credible that nobody any 
longer cares to believe it. Plainly there is a limit here be- 
yond which the defender of the Gospel must not go. ‘True 
religion cannot be justified to the finite understanding. It 
has mysteries, which, though not contrary to reason, are 
above reason. It is made plain to the inward eye, it ap- 
proves itself to the affections, it satisfies the deepest crav- 
ings of the soul, it is the light of life, not of dry specula- 
tion. Reduce Christianity to a scheme of nature, in order 
to win for it acceptance as a natural religion, and presently 
you will find that what you have done for your Gospel you 
must do for its substitute; for any faith that stops short of 
pantheism is pressed by precisely the same difficulties that 
make the Christian revelation a collection of hard sayings 
for the mere logician. The Gospel speaks to our best 
moods, — it does not look for a welcome save from those 
who are of the truth, — it exacts a previous preparation ; to 
these it is foolishness, to those it is wisdom ; try to bring it 
down to the level of all, and in the end it will be acceptable 
to none. We are persuaded that neither the orthodox nor 
the heterodox of our day have any adequate sense of the 
extent to which rationalizing is carried forward. 

But there are practical concessions which are even more 
to be dreaded than any speculative laxities. It is one thing 
to decline asceticism, it is another thing to live in an almost 
unbroken round of business and pleasure, with only the 
fewest and most weary moments for prayer and benevolent 
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effort, and the work of the kingdom. Of course amuse- 
ments are needful for the young and for the mature; but 
this necessity cannot be appealed to in excuse of the ex- 
citements, which are only varied as winter passes into 
summer and the tide of fashion rolls from the city to the 
country. It is a solemn truth, and not a piece of asceti- 
cism, that they who live in pleasure are dead whilst they 
live. The earnestness and aspirations of the Lord’s day 
and the sanctuary utterly fail, in a multitude of instances, of 
any realization in the daily lives of avowed Christians. It 
would very often be hard to say what it is, save a peculiar 
creed or ritual, that distinguishes the multitude of believers 
in the Gospel from the Jew, or the Mohammedan, or the 
Hindoo; certainly it is not a higher tone of living, an ele- 
vation of aims and tastes, an enlargement of the spiritual 
and moral nature, a refinement of the soul that makes a 
careless and self-indulgent life impossible. 

For man or woman, for youth or maiden, the Christian 
life is a grand enterprise; it involves self-renunciation, — 
sacrifices of which the cross is the perpetual symbol. Its 
ways more excellent are often steep, rough, and narrow. 
Only when preachers and people find this out, and draw a 
clear, sharp line between the exceeding righteousness of the 
true Church, and an easy-going worldliness, does the Word 
of Jesus become the great reality of life, so precious as to 
need no external commendation. We make concessions, 
we gather the half-converted into a communion and fellow- 
ship which we would fain regard as the Church, we substi- 
tute entertainment for instruction, and those who would 
have given themselves, body, soul, and spirit, to a Gospel 
of heroism and patience, become jaded critics in chapels of 
ease. Large demands are often far more attractive than 
large concessions. We must kindle a great fire, unless we 
would be for ever tending it. Christianity lives in the world 
upon condition that it is missionary and aggressive, a proc- 
lamation of the kingdom of God in a life of love. 

E. 








‘‘ LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER THAN I.” 


“LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER THAN I.” 


Psawm Ixi. 2. 


“ Leap me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 

In its shelter I’ll hide while the storm passes by. 
I'll yield like the floweret that bends to the gale, 
And bows without breaking when tempests assail ; 
Then, rising anew when the storm is o’erpast, 
Adore Him, who sends both the calm and the blast. 


“ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
When the glare of the noontide is fierce in the sky. 
When faint from the “burden and heat of the day,” 
O, lend me thy screen from the sun’s burning ray ! 
Within thy cool shadow my altar I'll raise, 

And send up the incense of prayer and of praise. 


“ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 

When my path through the desert is scorching and dry. 
My spirit shall find her deep craving supplied 

In the streams of salvation that flow from thy side. 

I’ll bathe where thy waters refreshingly stray, 

And then with rejoicing go forth on my way. 


“ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 

When the night-wind is chill, to thy covert I'll fly : 
Beneath thy protection my couch while I spread, 

No damp of the midnight shall fall on my head ; 

And when the bright morning sheds light through the skies, 
My grateful thanksgiving to thee shall arise. 


O, draw me, kind Father, in faith to thy side ; 

In thy “secret pavilion ” I fain would abide. 

My Covert in danger, my Screen from the heat, 

My spirit’s Refreshment, my one sure Retreat, 

O strong Rock of Ages, my frailty sustain ! 

Though mountains should crumble, thou still shalt remain. 


M. W- 
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OBITUARIES. 


REV. ICHABOD NICHOLS, D.D. 


Diep at Cambridge, in the seventy-fifth year of his age 
and the forty-ninth of his ministry, Ichabod Nichols, D. D., 
Senior Pastor of the First Church in Portland, Me. It is 
worthy of remark, as a fact which has, it is believed, no par- 
allel, that from 1727, when the first minister of the church 
was ordained, it has not been for a day without a pastor, the 
minister now surviving being but the fourth in the series. 

To Dr. Nichols’s character of mind and heart it is impos- 
sible to do justice within our narrow limits. His intellect 
had a many-sidedness, which even to his intimate friends pre- 
pared a fresh surprise at every interview.- There seemed no 
class of subjects, whether in literature, science, or art, with 
which he was not familiar. In saying this, we denote not 
superficial knowledge. Whether he always had this, we 
doubt; but he invariably went to the heart of a subject, had 
the mastery of principles, laws, and ground-truths. To these 
he passed, as if by direct intuition, without pausing at the 
inductive processes through which alone they can be reached 
by minds of ordinary acumen. Equally remarkable was 
the religious consecration of his mental powers and acquisi- 
tions. It appeared to us, that, if there were one distinction 
which it was beyond his power to comprehend, it was that 
between things sacred and things secular. We should have 
been astonished to hear him talk prolongedly on any topic 
without manifesting his self-consciousness as a Christian. 
Yet no man could have had less of sanctimony than he, 
or could have been more purely spontaneous in his utter- 
ances. As may well be imagined, his conversation was 
wonderfully rich, and not a few who enjoyed his intimacy 
think that they have been conversant with no other mind so 
fertile, so suggestive, so heavenly, and that they have never 
listened to human lips from which it seemed so truly as if 
an angel spake. 
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As a preacher, he was always wise, profound, earnest, 
and forceful, often brilliant and eloquent. Yet his sermons 
could never have been popular in the lower sense of the 
word. He was beyond the easy comprehension of the 
imperfectly educated, and above the appreciation of the 
worldly and grovelling. But no person of cuitivated mind 
could hear him without being made wiser; no person of 
religious sensibilities, without having them deeply moved 
and strongly stimulated. In his treatment of subjects, he 
followed the order of his own intellectual processes, — in- 
tuition first, then demonstration, — synthesis before analysis. 
He combined, too, argument and exhortation; he appealed 
to the reason and the affections, not separately or succes- 
sively, but in the ‘same breath; the links of his argument 
were forged on altar-coals. 

In his religious opinions and speculations he was at once 
bold and reverent, free from the bondage of man-made 
creeds and ecclesiastical prescription, and an implicit be- 
liever in whatever had to his mind the sanction of Christ 
and of Divine revelation. Bowing with the lowliest sub- 
mission of spirit to the authority of the Teacher from 
heaven, he owned no other master, and was ready to follow 
Jesus, though alone. 

In private life, a dignity, unaffected, and the inevitable 
expression of a character worthy to be revered, won the re- 
spect of all who knew him, while their love was conciliated 
by his modesty, kindness, gentleness, and ready sympathy. 
His countenance was indicative at once of his keen and 
lofty intellect and his amiable and genial spirit. His man- 
ners were pre-eminently those of the Christian gentleman, — 
delicate, courteous, refined, graceful. 

The last scenes of his life were a rich and beautiful mani- 
festation of the truth he had preached. He suffered in- 
tensely, but submissively. The Saviour’s name was perpet- 
ually on his lips,-and the peace of the Lord Jesus irradiated 
his wan and wasted countenance. His humility, always 
profound, grew even deeper as he drew near the unveiled 
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presence of the Eternal; while his faith seemed sight-like, 
and as his dying eyes rested on pictures of the Redeemer 
that he had long loved to look upon, it was as if he already 
beheld the glorified form and transfigured features of Him 
who is the believer’s hope. With the last movement of his 
lips he murmured, “ It is all well,” and sank sweetly into 
the sleep, from which he was summoned to the joy of his 
Lord. A. P. P. 





REV. BARZILLAI FROST. 


Just twenty years ago last summer, the junior editor of 
this journal started from his home at five o’clock in the 
morning, in a respectable family chaise, drawn by a very fat 
and very staid family horse, and, having taken up his tutor 
by the way, was conveyed to Cambridge, and offered by the 
said tutor for admission to Harvard College. The examin- 
ers were numerous and all too faithful, but of none of them 
does he retain a more vivid remembrance than of him whose 
name is inscribed over these few words of remembrance. 
Mr. Frost was then what he has ever been since, one of the 
most kindly and one of the most logical of men. His busi- 
ness was to discover how much — or, alas! how little — the 
boys seeking to be Freshmen knew of mathematics ; and well 
do we remember that he asked not only for facts, but for 
reasons, — how it could be, for example, that minus by minus 
should give plus? It was travelling a little beyond the rec- 
ord, we thought, — it is said that children love to be made to 
think, it is our experience, on the contrary, that they al- 
ways resent any attempts in this direction,— and yet his 
genial smile when the question was successfully answered 
proved a sufficient justification, showing, as it did, that he 
wished to have evidence, not of our ignorance, but of our 
knowledge. After that eventful day we were frequently 
brought into contact, at the boarding-house, where the 
young student sat a quiet, happy listener to many an ani- 
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mated discussion (for in Mr. Frost’s presence conversation 
was pretty sure to become discussion) between the late 
lamented Dr. Follen, the living—long may he live! — 
poet-preacher of Newport, and our departed friend, in the 
chapel of the Divinity School, at those Sunday evening ser- 
monizings which attracted now and then a sober-minded un- 
dergraduate, and, weekly, in some historical exercises, the 
labor of which, we are sorry to add, was mainly performed 
by Mr. Frost, our instructor,— history at that time being 
only recited, and not previously studied, as at present. 

From that day onward the student met the examiner, 
teacher, and friend only at rare intervals, — once, as he 
well remembers, at an ordination in Deerfield; but he al- 
ways found him the same wise, earnest, and truly Christian 
man, and most heartily does he accept what the senior edi- 
tor, who knew him as a fellow-student and a neighbor in 
the work of the ministry, herewith offers to the reader con- 
cerning his friend. 

“This highly esteemed brother and faithful laborer died 
at Concord, after a lingering sickness, December 8, 1858, 
aged 54. Dr. Miles renders an affectionate tribute to his 
memory, in the sermon preached at his funeral, and since 
published, in which, without any exaggeration as we think, 
he displays the prominent traits of his character, and the in- 
cidents of his life. We knew him well, and we rarely find 
a man with higher aims, with nobler views of his calling, 
with clearer convictions of duty, or more faithfulness in the 
discharge of them. With a most genial disposition and 
kindly social qualities, and much sterling good sense, we 
always felt in better mood after meeting him, or engaging 
him in argument on some difficult point of doctrine or 
practice. He returned from his voyage, after seeking in 
vain for a mitigation of his disease by change of climate, 
and died in the midst of the people and scenery he most 
loved, and where his ministry and character will have left 
an impression not soon to pass away.” 
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“WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH OUR CHARLEY?” 


Set him to work. “Twenty devils employ the man who does not 
employ himself,” says a Spanish proverb ; and boys are no exception. 
They have a superabundance of animal life, which is always boiling 
over, and it must run into one of two channels,— the channel of mis- 
chief or the channel of use. And it depends altogether which chan- 
nel it takes as to which one of two types of character will be found 
in manhood, — that of shiftlessness or that of thrift. 

One hundred miles from Boston, more or less, is the village in 
which reside the families of Doctor Pillberry and Farmer Bloom- 
field. Doctor Pillberry had seven boys, who became very decided 
characters, and were very much “developed” and “ progressed.” 
The Doctor was called early in the morning to see his patients, and 
returned late at night; and the boys out of school-time had abundant 
leisure and opportunity to seek seven other spirits like themselves, 
and hang about stores and taverns, lounge in the streets, learn to 
fight and swear, and get down the gun and trample the clover-fields 
to blow bluebirds and robins in pieces. The Bloomfield boys were 
kept at work on the farm when school was not in, except when a 
holiday came round, such as the old election and general training 
days. At first they thought it rather hard, and they quoted to their 
father the case of Tom Pillberry, who had a good time, and had such 
a fine chance to be somebody, while they were kept at work. Tom 
had time allowed him to hunt and fish, skin live eels, stone windows, 
rob orchards, steal melons, torment the cat, shoot at marks, smoke 
cigars, and all such pleasant pursuits and recreations; while the 
Bloomfield boys had to drive cows, dig over potato-patches, and 
do the like tedious and vulgar things. It was rather hard, and they 
wished their father had been a doctor, a minister, or a lawyer. 
However, Farmer Bloomfield knew what he was doing; and the 
boys finally learned to love their duties, and took pride in raising 
the largest potatoes and pumpkins in the town; though it mortified 
them when the Pillberry boys flourished over them at election-balls 

11* 
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and Fourth of Julys, where the Pillberrys always appeared exhaling 
essences and strutting in buckram. 

Thirty years make a wonderful shifting of scenery on the theatre 
of life, and — presto! —the Pillberrys and Bloomfields are coming 
up now in the fifth act. Exeunt the Pillberry boys and enter the 
Pillberry men. They have exhaled all their cologne and pomatum, 
and the buckram has got all its stiffening taken out, and they look 
draggled and forlorn. They have gone into business and failed, mar- 
ried wives and had families they cannot support, have not forgotten 
the store and the tavern, — in short, have “ progressed” into general 
thriftlessness and dissipation. They run in debt and never pay, and 
never mean to; borrow, and never return; have added chewing and 
drinking to their first narcotic accomplishments; are generally loose 
in their habits, though “sometimes very tight.” The Bloomfield 
boys have gone into business and succeeded; one of them holds a 
high office in the state, and looks towards the highest; and the chief 
enterprises of the town depend mainly upon them. And whenever 
anything is started requiring perseverance, hardihood, energy, public 
spirit, conscience, generosity, and capital, people always call first 
upon the Bloomfields. 

This, we pledge our readers, is no fancy sketch, but a chapter of 
history. 

Now for the “improvement” of our sermon, or story rather, show- 
ing the advantage of giving boys occupation. 

First, it is the best physical education they can have, giving them 
good digestion, hard muscles, and robust frames; and you will not 
be obliged to put them on spare diet for dyspepsia, to send them 
abroad to be turned blue in water-cures, or put them on beef-tea and 
toast-water at home. 

Secondly, it is the best way to keep the twenty devils out, by first 
bringing the opposite virtues in; for then the virtues have the ground 
by the right of pre-emption, and the vices will be kept out for ever 
by a moral statute of limitations. 

Thirdly, they very soon learn, and in the only way they ever will, 
that life is a serious matter, and is not a frivolity and a farce, —a 
thing which a great many people do not learn till they learn it to 
their sorrow. 

Fourthly, you give practical point to your moral instructions, in- 
stead of spending your breath for nothing in giving advice. Moral 
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instruction is well, but standing alone it is worthless ; and to apply it 
to boys boiling over with animal life, and with nothing to do, is like 
reading the ten commandments to a tornado. 

Fifthly, you settle practically the question about corporal punish- 
ment; for, generally speaking, only idle boys will need it. 

Lastly, and summing up, and putting it as a maxim of education, 
As fast as the faculties develop, give them something useful to do. 


s. 


MATRIMONY. 


Ir comes from two Latin words, and the compound means matron- 
minded, and not matron-moneyed, as some have erroneously supposed. 
It is one of the seven sacraments in Mother Church, and it ought to 
be a sacrament in all churches; for it introduces man to his highest 
bliss, temporal and spiritual, when made sacred; and plunges him 
into his deepest sorrows when profaned. 

There are two mistakes about it. One is that which Dr. Watts 
has sanctioned in his celebrated lyric, —that souls were paired 
when sent into this world, and somehow have got mixed and jumbled 
up, scarcely any one getting his true counterpart or having any 
chance of doing so; and that hence are the jarrings of the married 
state. Many people lay off their miseries upon this mystic fatalism, 
and think, if they had only had their true partners, they should have 
been supremely happy. 

Now the truth is, there are no persons but those regenerated, or 
becoming so, who can be brought into any intimate relation, least of 
all the most intimate, without drawing out all the mutual points of 
repulsion in their characters. We are not sent into the world paired 
and nicely fitted to each other without any agency of our own; we 
are brought here with selfish natures to be subdued and angelic 
natures to be unfolded from within; and this is done through con- 
stant watchings, self-denials, and efforts. Let two persons, then, 
with hearts intensely natural, be brought together in the most sacred 
of all relations. They think they are matched. They are so. But 
it may be either for a drawgame at self, or for walking, equis passi- 
bus, on the heavenly road. If they begin in earnest a life of regen- 
eration, their internal evils, as they come successively into the con- 
sciousness, will be denied, and have all their jagged points filed off, 
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and finally will be cast out entirely ; and whereas their union at first 
might have been only external, it may become more and more inter- 
nal; and at length it may become so perfect, that for aught we 
know they may appear in the spiritual world, as Mr. T. L. Harris 
says, like one person instead of two. At any rate, they may become 
together a complete humanity, whereas apart they would be a hu- 
manity halved and split in twain. 

On the other hand, suppose a regenerate life does not begin, but 
selfish and worldly living rather. Then the jagged points of two 
selfish natures will begin to show themselves, and they will grow 
more protrusive, sharp, and prickly, and make the disunion more 
and more complete. This will appear at first rather insensibly 
under externals, but it will grow to a terrible reality. At first they 
will only wish to look at the moon through separate windows; but 
very soon it will be as Hood says, and they will want separate moons 
to look at; and lastly, there will be no moon at all, for all the ro- 
mance of life will have departed, and its soft, aereny light will have 
gone out in total darkness. 

The other mistake is that of supposing the happiest marriages 
must be a union of congenial tastes and pursuits. Just the opposite, 
we think, is true. What does one want of another who is just like 
himself, and is not complementary of his own imperfect being? As 
Mr. Emerson puts it, “they must be very two before they can be 
very one.” The more two the better. Ideal men want practical 
wives, ideal wives want practical men; and then, the earth-side and 
the heaven-side of life being put together, it rounds to a glorious 
completeness. But they must be put together by interpenetration, 
and not by soldering; or, as Swedenborg says, they must be con- 
joined, and not adjoined. 


Putting our hand into our draw, we bring up a communication 
written evidently by some one in the halcyon dawn of romantic love. 
We think we recognize the style and the handwriting; but though 
we intend in this part of the Magazine to admit the reader to a more 
secret corner of our confidence, it would hardly be fair to let him 
“speer” into the authorship of this. We suggest to our correspondent, 
however, that, in order to keep this heyday of life always cloudless, 
there must be a good deal of self-watch, both on his part and that 
of Mary ; but that we are perfectly convinced of the possibility of 
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stretching this morning paradise on through time, yea, onward into 


eternity, with the marriage bells always chiming, and the dew always 
sparkling upon the flowers. God’s blessing be upon you and upon 


Mary, and grant you both a safe passage through the breakers to the 


Enchanted Islands ! 
s. 


MARRIAGE CHIMES. 


Mary! at length the blissful hour 
Comes on its laggard wings, 

Which forms from fancy’s golden dreams 
Life’s most familiar things; 

The thoughts of past and future days 
Swift through my spirit throng, 

And when the heart is brimming o’er, 
The soul will have its song. 


How brightly looms the magic land 
Where earth to me was young, 

And sweet and clear life’s morning stars 
Their silvery anthems sung! 

Parents were dear, and friends were true, 
And all was fair and gay ; 

And yet one vision went before, 
And mocked me all the way. 


For then through Fancy’s wizard glass 
An image passed along, — 

I looked, but found its likeness not 
Tn all the world’s gay throng; 

Not though the shine of love-lit eyes 
Across my path was thrown, 

And the weird music of the heart 
Was breathed in woman’s tone. 


And in my dreams, by night and day, 
That lovely image burned, 
And then for bliss unrealized 
My full affections yearned ; 
And then with deeply latent love 
Were all the heart-cells stored : 
The music lived in all its cells, 
But none could touch the chord. 
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And, Mary, how couldst thou have known 
To touch that chord so well? 

I saw thee, — quick the music rolled 
Clear as a matin bell ! 

His Beatrice in his dreams 
The Tuscan bard could see ; 

The Beatrice of my dream 
I wake to find in thee ! 


Why leaps the heart in throbs of joy 
To claim a glittering tear ? 

The name of wife, — why falls the word 
New-toned upon the ear? 

O, ever shall the word awake 
A love as deep as now, 

Warm as it was when first I felt 
Thy kiss upon my brow! 


But through the home, so happy now, 
Why steals the secret sigh ? 

Tears half of grief and half of joy 
Impearl a mother’s eye: 

In brothers’ warm and gallant breasts 
Old feelings start anew, 

And love breathes out in trembling tones 
A sister’s fond adieu. 


The bowers touched soft with autumn hues, 
Where childhood’s memories dwell, 

All seem to know that Mary leaves 
For them a sad farewell ; 

The walks so lately fringed with flowers 
Will miss, when Spring returns, 

A hand that wooed their beauty forth 
From Winter’s frozen urns. 


Only for me is left behind 
The home so long beloved, 

Where the Hours like wings of seraphim 
Went singing as they moved: 

An isle that sleeps in sun and calm 
Within the sheltering lee, 

For seas that break in whirl and foam, 
My Mary leaves for me. 
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But He who guides the traveller safe 
Through all the world’s alarms, 

Flings round the bridegroom and the bride 
The all-protecting arms ; 

And Love can make the billows smooth, 
And charm the sea with smiles, 

And find beyond the whirl and foam 
His own Enchanted Isles ! 


“GREAT SERMONS.” 


Some one has made an estimate of the number of sermons preached 
in our country during a year. We are not good at figures, and can- 
not recall the amount ; a moment’s consideration, however, will satisfy 
any one that it must be enormous. Of course, only a very small pro- 
portion of these discourses can be what are called “ great sermons” ; 
though, as from time to time average specimens of them are brought 
into the light by the help of the printer, we are surprised at the 
degree of ability which they display. Many of them are, no doubt, 
elaborated at a fearful cost to the writers,—a tax upon the brain 
and nerves, of which easy church-goers have very little conception. 
Nevertheless, cost what they may, they are not “ great sermons,” not 
one whit more so for all the effort that has been expended upon 
them, especially if this effort has resulted in imitations or caricatures 
of marked discourses. The newspapers indeed will tell you that the 
sermons preached according to the programme of Sacred Entertain- 
ment for the Lord’s Day were “able and eloquent,” — we presume 
that every well-appointed printing-office has this phrase in stereotype 
plate to be duly inserted; but, for some cause or other, so much 
ability and eloquence hardly get the abiding recognition which such 
merit may well claim. In truth, “great sermons,” in every sense of 
the word, can only be preached by great representative men; and 
the attempt, which is but too common, to make little sermons sound 
like great ones, ends in verbosity, pomposity, and too often in vul- 
garity. Melancholy business! What can be more degrading and 
saddening than to be for ever trying to make brass pass like gold, or 
spicing up stale food into the semblance of rich cookery? One thing 
is very plain, that earnest and intelligent persons, who believe that 
the truth is very real and solemn, and who have not wholly lost 
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sight of the awful and glorious character of religion, cannot be satis- 
fied with imitation “ great sermons,” — if they cannot afford diamonds, 
they have no fancy for paste; they have too much kindness of heart 
and sympathy with suffering humanity to be able to sit comfortably 
whilst their poor little frog of a preacher is doing his best to roar 
like any ox; they do not enjoy his illustrations enough to think with 
any patience of the fierce chase which he has had to secure them, 
and would be thankful if the orator would once in a while call death 
death and sin sin. 

But what is the alternative? Very sincere persons, wearied out 
with a forced brilliancy, will say, a little desperately, Let us have no 
more of this; all we want is plain, practical, straightforward preach- 
ing, Scriptural expositions, simple exhortations, — easy to write, — 
easy to hear, if not to read. -We want good sermons, not great ser- 
mons. For what we need in the way of theology, we will read 
volumes of discourses, old and new, the culled and sifted productions 
that have stood, or are likely to stand, the test of time ; but when we 
attend Divine service, we shall be content to be reminded in an 
unpretending way of our religious privileges and obligations. We 
will say our prayers, sing our hymns, and will not ask much of the 
preacher, provided he be only a sensible and serious man. 

Not a few persons express themselves in this way, in all sincerity ; 
some who so speak continue of this mind, others grow weary of their 
own doctrine, or perhaps do not find enough to keep them in coun- 
tenance, and these last are not without excuse, as we judge; for the 
plea in behalf of plain preaching needs to be modified a little. 

We do go to church mainly for the sake of worshipping, — at least 
worship should be made more prominent than instruction, — and 
often, where the preacher is regarded as very satisfactory, the ser- 
vice is exceedingly defective for want of prayer and praise. The 
sermon withdraws attention from what are often most irreverently 
called “the preliminary exercises,” and the eloquent preacher and 
enraptured congregation may not be at all aware that they have not 
prayed so much as a single prayer. This should not only be ad- 
mitted, but emphasized too. Nevertheless, it will not answer, we 
think, to say that there is or ought to be any demand for the mere 
commonplaces of the pulpit, — that there must be a sermon because 
there always has been a sermon,—that there is any virtue in a 
staple moralizing. If after the worship the preacher has nothing to 
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say for that morning or afternoon, let nothing be said. Sometimes 
silence would be very significant. If, on the contrary, he has a mes- 
sage to deliver, a point to carry, a doctrine to unfold, an affection to 
illustrate, let him address himself to the business simply and ear- 
nestly. Why should any one be expected to feel an interest in hear- 
ing words uttered merely for the sake of saying something? “It 
was very sound and true,” it is said apologetically, “and though, to 
be sure, there was nothing striking, suggestive, or inspiring, if we 
would only follow the advice which the preacher gave, it would be 
all that we should need.” Very good, but the preacher said nothing 
which was fitted to deepen in any way our feeling of responsibility, or 
to quicken our aspirations. “ We could have said what he said, — 
he did not appear to feel it any more than we feel it, — it was the 
usual thing, —dull as sermons proverbially are, — unobjectionable, 
commendably brief, neatly put together, but on the whole insignifi- 
cant,” — of how much preaching are we compelled to say this, if we 
feel called upon to say anything; and perhaps we think that there is 
no alternative between accepting such commonplacing, and encour- 
aging the passion for great or guasi great sermons. 

But there is another way. <A religious discourse is a true and 
profitable sermon, if hearty personal conviction lies at the foundation 
of it, and an earnest faith in the Gospel inspires the utterance. Then 
there is a point to be carried, a desire to be expressed, a burden to 
be rolled from the soul, a word for the congregation, be the company 
of worshippers great or small, which it infinitely concerns them to 
hear. The people who wait for a sermon have a right to complain, 
not that they have not had a grand oration upon theology or philan- 
thropy, but that they have listened to no deep and elevated expe- 
rience from one who has the root of the great matter in his heart, 
and who, having seen the beauty and felt the power of holiness, is 
eager to make others feel with him. One need not have striking in- 
tellectual gifts in order to be raised above mere perfunctory service. 
The mass of men are not believers, — belief is what they lack, belief 
is what the believing preacher must help them to gain; if he can say 
nothing which will advance this end, if he can only “talk religion” 
in a dull sort of way, then he must not complain, if men and women 
who could do about the same thing, did it seem to be worth while, 
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find listening tedious, and, if they cannot have spiritual stimulus, 
would fain secure intellectual excitement. 

We would not depreciate intellectual gifts. Would that strong 
men in great numbers would go into the Christian ministry! We 
want more intellect. Christianity demands those who, though they 
are children in malice, are men in understanding. But, from the 
very nature of the case, extraordinary gifts must be rare; if they 
were not, they would not be extraordinary, and what we want more 
than anything else is a double portion of the spirit of Christ in the 
preacher, and if we can have this, we shall not miss the singular 
intellectual gifts and entertainments. We must have real earnest- 
ness, not shallow talk about earnestness. A vast deal which sounds 
like the expression of deep feeling is mere phrase and cant, and 
the “usual thing” is equally tedious, whether it take the form of 
exhortation or of moralizing; but the simple and devoted village 
preacher will not need the attractions of learning or of rhetoric to 
secure a hearing from the most gifted worshipper ; indeed, his chance 
of being heard is far greater than that of the showy declaimer. Men 


are always heard, if they are not always heeded, when they have 


anything to say. 

The moral is this: that it is suicidal to set strong heads or weak 
heads about the work of the heart, —that men ought not to preach 
unless a spiritual necessity to do so is laid upon them, and they feel 
this necessity, — that of all works that are done under the sun, the 
most melancholy is to be casting about for something religious and 
moral to be said, in a formal way, on a holy day, — that the excite- 
ment which preacher and hearer justly crave is what comes of the 
effort to save souls by the earnest setting forth of truth and goodness, 
—that if we cannot have “great sermons,” if we even do not wish 
them, this is no reason why we should not have living sermons, ser- 
mons which, under the blessing of God, shall be the means of perpet- 
uating the life of the Church, and introducing men into that goodly 
company of kings and priests unto the Father, a company more intent 
upon doing the work of God in the world, than upon going over the 
theory of virtue in endless disquisitions. Do not hearers for the 
most part think quite as highly of mere preaching as it deserves? 
Ought not mere preaching to be very able indeed to command any 
attention? Appealing to the intellect, can it complain if the intellect 


plays the critic, and calls commonplace by its right name? 
E. 
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Annals of the American Pulpit, or Commemorative Notices of Dis- 
tinguished American Clergymen. With Historical Introductions by 
Wittiam B. Spracur, D. D. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. — A large octavo volume of 800 pages, being volume fifth 
of Dr. Sprague’s series. This volume is devoted entirely to bio- 
graphical sketches of Episcopal clergymen, with an introduction, giv- 
ing an outline of the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. The sketches go back to the earliest settlement 
of the country, commencing with William Blackstone, the first inhab- 
itant of Shawmut Hill, where the Puritans found him, and coming 
down to the present day. Within this wide range are included the 
biographies of one hundred and fifty-two clergymen, many of them 
with a reputation transcending the limits of denomination, and belong- 
ing to the Christian world. It is compiled with care, its authorities 
are reliable, and it will not only be a book of interest to readers of 
the Episcopal communion, but, with Dr. Sprague’s former volumes, a 
valuable depository of facts for future reference. 


Salvation by Christ, a Series of Discourses on some of the most im- 
portant Doctrines of the Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND. — The vol- 
ume of “University Sermons,” published a few years since by Dr. 
Wayland, is here revised and enlarged. Two discourses are omitted, 
and six new ones are added, making the present volume adapted to 
the spiritual wants of all classes of readers. The sermons are thor- 
oughly orthodox in doctrine, the style clear as a running brook, des- 
titute of all ornament except that of Gospel simplicity, many of them 
without any denominational peculiarities, and speaking both strongly 
and tenderly to the universal necessities of the soul. 


Tue author of “ From Poor House to Pulpit” gives us also The 
Poor Girl and True Woman, designed to do for girls what the other 
does for boys,— encourage them in the struggle with difficulties in 
the way of a true and successful life. The character chosen as the 
subject of the memoir is Mary Lyon, but around it are grouped many 
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anecdotes and sketches of other characters, to make the book more 
attractive to the young. 


The Great Day of Atonement, or Meditations and Prayers on the 
last Twenty-four Hours of the Sufferings and Death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the German of CHARLOTTE 
Exizaseta Nesewin. Edited by Mrs. Corin Mackenzie. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln. —The meditations and prayers manifest a 
piety fervent, tender, and deep, but dwelling so exclusively on the 
suffering side of the Saviour’s life, and not seeing him now glorified 
in the heavens, and still nearer his Church than before, the piety be- 
comes ascetic and gloomy. 


Mount Vernon, a Letter to the Children of America. — This is the 
story of Washington’s life, pleasantly compiled for the little folks, the 
profits to be devoted to the Mount Vernon Fund. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Bertram Noel, a Story for Youth. By E. J.May. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co.— The “youth,” as we know, from having tried the 
experiment upon one of them, will be fascinated with the story, and 
the moral tone of it, as we know by reading, is pure and good. 


Life Memories, and Other Poems, By Epwarp SpraGvue Ranp, 
Jr. J. Munroe & Co.— Reminiscences told in smooth and easy 
numbers. 


The Queen’s Domain, and Other Poems. By Witt1am WINTER. 
E. O. Libby & Co.—The “domain” is home, and woman there 
is queen. The poem gives pleasing pictures of home influence. 
Neither the longer nor shorter poems indicate vigor of conception or 
imagination, but rather an ear finely tuned to the harmonies of lan- 


guage. 


Poetry of the Bells. Collected by SAmurt Batcuetper, Jr. J. 
Munroe & Co.— This little volume of 72 pages is a collection of 
songs which, once read, ring ever with strange music in the ear. 
Here is Edgar A. Poe’s incomparable poem, ringing, crashing, and 
chiming; Longfellow’s “Spire of Strasburg Cathedral”; A. C. 
Coxe’s “Chimes of England,” waking the heart’s sweetest associa- 
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tions, like the bells of Sabbath morn; and the “ Cambridge Chime,” 
by Mr. Batchelder, stirring the memories of College days. We are 
delighted with the Chimes of this little volume. 


Poems by Frances Ann Kempre. Ticknor and Fields. — Mrs. 
Kemble has a vigorous imagination and deep and ardent sensibilities, 
and she breathes them into her verse, saddened by sorrowful experi- 
ence. We read hardly a page without being touched with an under- 
tone that tells of deep mental suffering. The poems are compact 
with life. We like the shorter pieces best. Some of the sonnets are 
admirable. 


The Olive and the Pine. Crosby and Nichols. — A small volume 
of poems, principally descriptive of scenes, events, characters, and 
customs in Spain and in New England. They have quietness and 
simplicity, are sometimes picturesque, but they lack in earnestness 
and inspiration. To our mind, “The Quilting” and “The Husking” 
are the best pieces inthe volume. The picture of primitive manners 
is here finely drawn. 


The Swedenborgian, for January, comes out as a monthly, and 
speaks out with all our brother Barrett’s cheerfulness, frankness, and 
kindness of heart. We rejoice in its success, and are delighted with 
its spirit of warm and comprehensive charity. We hope it will avoid 
the breakers of religious controversy, and keep close to its main pur- 
pose of expounding and illustrating the “heavenly doctrines,” and 
will show them as they should be shown, warm with goodness, and 
lovely with all gentleness and humility and freedom from the cant of 
sect. So we believe it will, and render signal service to the cause of 
a true spiritual Christianity. 


A Letter to the Receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines on the Want of 
Union. By Oris CLarr.— A pamphlet of 23 pages, designed to show 
the cause of the alienations and divisions among Swedenborgians, and 
the true remedy for these evils. Mr. Clapp traces them to the ac- 
tion of the General Convention, of which he has been a member for 
the last twenty-nine years, and to “a dogmatic and disparaging tone 
of criticism, as well as want of fairness,” indulged in by Swedenbor- 
gian journals; and he recommends a departure from the stringent 
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rules of the Convention, and the adoption of a “ platform of love,” in 
a more congregational method of Church order. Mr. Clapp writes 
in a kind and charitable spirit, and plainly with a good purpose in 
view, and he is certainly right in thinking it better to speak of these 
evils freely and openly, rather than cloak them over for the sake of 
a good appearance before the world. 


Wild Sports in the Far West. By Freperick GERSTAECKER. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— We are reading this book “under diffi- 
culties.” Three young gentlemen have been smitten with the “ eight 
crayon drawings executed in oil colors,” and have also got a taste of 
the narrative, and stand ready to seize upon the book. But we per- 
severe, charmed alike with the pictures and the story. It is a de- 
scription of wild adventure, made and told in simple style and with a 
quaint humor, and we seem to breathe the air of the woods and the 
prairie as we read. It is almost another Robinson Crusoe, and will 
delight all classes of readers, old and young. 


Rev. Curistorpner T. THAYER publishes, by request of his peo- 
ple, his Valedictory Discourse, on retiring from a ministry of more 
than a quarter of a century to the First Church in Beverly. It isa 
review of his ministry, with brief notices of the ministries of his pre- 
decessors, and of some parishioners of distinguished name who have 
passed on, among whom are Robert Rantoul and Nathan Dane. It 
breathes, in almost every word, the beautiful spirit of deep and strong 
affection incident to a pastoral relation extending through so many 
years, and with singular harmony to the last. 


Hymns of the Ages. With an Introduction, by Rev. F. D. Hun- 
TINGTON, D. D.— No department of literature is of more importance 
than that of sacred poetry. The hymns which are read and sung 
around the domestic altar, in the conference-room, and in the sanctu- 
ary, and which sing themselves through the heart in hours of loneli- 
ness, of sickness, of aspiration, penitence, and joy, form, perhaps, the 
most essential part of our spiritual culture; and though their power 
over the soul is more subtile and unconscious, they are quite as effec- 
tive as sermons and homilies in changing its frames and lifting it up 
into a realm of comfort and peace. They reach farther inward than 
any other kind of religious reading, and educate the heart continually 
from the dawn of infancy to the twilight of age. 
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We hail, then, with unspeakable pleasure, every new contribution 
to the devotional songs of our language which may tend to sanctify 
its literature and make it more rich and warm. And this, we believe, 
the present volume will do. It comprehends some of the heart’s 
sweetest melodies, uttered in all Christian churches and ages. It 
draws largely from the Catholic Church, and is fragrant with its qui- 
etism, and exhales the spirit of its saints and martyrs. Some of the 
hymns have suffered in passing from Latin into English, and have 
couplets where the rhyme breaks down, and some of them are tinged 
with Mariolatry, but they have a sweet simplicity, are free from tin- 
sel and extravagance, and there is no taint of false doctrine made 
prominent enough to offend any healthful sensibilities. 

We fear the compilers have not escaped the besetting sin of their 
profession, —that of altering good hymns for the worse, —and we 
must record our strong protest against the practice. Not that alter- 
ations are not sometimes allowable. Sometimes they are necessary in 
order to adapt hymns to music, and sometimes false doctrine obtrudes 
from a hymn, otherwise a good one, so offensively, that it must be 
toned down or we cannot use it. But the present volume was not pre- 
pared for choirs, but for private devotion, and we think the mutilated 
hymns should have been restored to their original integrity when that 


was possible, instead of suffering fresh mutilation. How far this evil is 
perpetrated we have not had time to compare and see, but we open 
casually to two places where it occurs. The sweet poem entitled 
“My times are in thy hand,” suffer in the third stanza in this man- 


ner: 
‘*T would not have the restless way 
That hurries to and fro.” 
The authoress, we think, wrote “restless will,” and wrote better than 
the compilers. 

This, however, might have been inadvertence, and probably was. 
But what shall we say of the alterations in that priceless hymn of 
Toplady, which has been hallowed so long in the heart of the believ- 
er, that it has become a portion of the heart itself? We mean the 
hymn commencing, 

‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’’ 


One stanza is left out, and each of the others is so changed that the 
bold, clear thought of the original is obscured. Toplady, intending to 
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celebrate both the subjective and objective efficacy of the atonement, 
has it thus, if our version is correct: 


‘¢ Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from wrath and make me pure” ; — 


which the compilers change for 
‘* Cleanse me from its guilt and power,” 


thereby obscuring and enfeebling the sense, evidently to get rid of the 
word “wrath,” which is thoroughly Scriptural, and tallies with the 
soul’s deepest experience, and is only eliminated by sacrificing the 
masculine energy of the verse, as well as impairing its melody. 

At the beginning of the second stanza, Toplady has 


‘© In my hand no price I bring,” 


which the compilers change for the feebler line, and one which blurs 
the clear thought of the original, 


** Nothing in my hand I bring.” 


But the last stanza is worse than all. In the compilation we have 
this line : 
‘* When my eye-strings break in death.’ 


It would puzzle any reader, we think, to find what this means. 
But turn to Toplady, and we have the expression, so clear and simple 
that the compilers probably thought it commonplace, 


‘* When my eyelids close in death.’ 


But it is ungracious to find fault where there is so much that is 
good, and we record our heart-felt gratitude for this invaluable con- 
tribution to our devotional literature, and we wish it might be found 
at every fireside, on the lips of lisping infancy and hoary age. The 
false readings, we presume, were adopted, mostly at second hand, 
though we think the compilers ought to have sifted them, and given 
us pure gold. 


History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty. By Joun 
Goruam Patrrey. Vol. I. Little, Brown, & Co. — This 
volume brings down the history of New England to the year 1648, 
embracing, therefore, only the first twenty-three years of its colo- 
nial existence. It opens with a chapter on the physical geogra- 
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phy of New England, exceedingly intefesting and valuable, depicting 
its features both with graphic boldness and minute detail, and giving 
the reader a view both comprehensive and familiar of the theatre 
across which the historic drama is to pass, and by which, in some 
sort, it is to be shaped and modified. The chapter includes, also, its 
meteorology, natural history, and a full account of the Indians. In 
his unmerciful analysis, Dr. Palfrey strips the Indian of the halo of 
romance with which popular tradition and history had invested him. 
Without nobility of character, without fidelity or bravery, without 
even a religion or any religious ceremonies, he only lived the life of 
an animal, and the lowest life at that. Chapter II. is devoted to 
the early voyages and explorations, and, on the whole, credit is given 
to the alleged early discovery by the Northmen in the tenth century. 
Two chapters follow, of ante-colonial history, tracing the rise of Puri- 
tanism in England, showing that Lollardism was latent in the Eng- 
lish body politic, even from the days of the Saxon Heptarchy, how it 
was repressed under the Lancastrian dynasty, how it ripened under 
the Tudors, and, in the form of Puritanism, was driven into exile un- 
der the imbecile tyranny of James. The history of the New England 
Commonwealth then opens, and proceeds, as we have stated, through 
the first twenty-three years of its existence. It is not the old story 
told over again. With the fresh material which he uses, and an 
affectionate reverence for the Puritan in his sufferings, enterprises, 
and even prejudices, the author not only makes his text, but also the 
longest and most bristling of the foot-notes, to have an interest that 
never flags, and the lover of New England history goes through the 
whole with the keenest relish. 

The two prime qualities of the historian, the power of bringing 
into unity masses of facts and details, and showing them in such due 
proportions of light and shade as to give them dramatic life, and such 
habits of minute accuracy as to amount to unquestioned reliability, 
are combined here; and they will secure to us what we have never 
had, a standard and exhaustive history of New England. For our- 
selves, we have only read New England history of late in old pam- 
phlets and contemporaneous narratives, and we do not think the 
glozings of the apologists, like Cheever and Bancroft, are of any more 
value than the maledictions of Coit and Oliver. We are curious to 
see how Dr. Palfrey, with his theory of the Puritan government and 
character, will deal with large classes of facts which have been gen- 
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erally kept out of sight, or gilded over with fine rhetoric, sometimes 
without any regard to such dates as completely change their signifi- 
cance. The whole truth about the Familists and the Quakers has 
never been told, that we are aware of, from the Puritan side. But 
it lies fearfully ready in old pamphlets and mouldy personal narra- 
tives, and it sometimes looks out most hideously from Mr. Savage’s 
Notes. Dr. Palfrey will not ignore the facts, for nothing of impor- 
tance escapes the clean sweep of his narrative. He will not color 
them with rhetoric, for he does not deal in it; his style is rigidly pure 
and classical, and adapted to his purpose, and they will not appear in 
a false setting after passing from under his stubborn conscientiousness 
and masterly analysis. We hope we shall live till he has finished, 
but whether so or not, we rejoice that New England history is in such 
hands. 


Bitter Sweet,a Poem. By J. G. Horianp, Author of “The Bay 
Path,” “Titcomb’s Letters,” ete. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1859. — We turn with deep interest to anything from the pen of the 
author of “Titcomb’s Letters,” though we confess that at first we 
were repelled by that nomme de plume. We had read but a few 
pages of those Letters before we were satisfied, that, whilst the writer 
had chosen a style and mode of approach eminently suited to catch 
the attention of a multitude of readers, he knew how to use his oppor- 
tunity for good, — that he had succeeded in making a didactic book, 
without making a dull book. We have not been so much interested 
in “ Bitter Sweet,” and are sure that the poet can do better, even as a 
poet. We do not care to criticise the doctrine of the poem. It is a 
part of the truth, and is so far very well, provided what is brought 
forward in illustration of the overruling of evil by a wise and loving 
Providence does not assume to be an explanation of the “origin of 
evil,” or ‘a justification of the ways of God to man,” —a phrase, by 
the way, which, spite of the high authority that sanctions its use, 
sounds in our ears too much like the utterance of self-exaggeration. 
God’s ways are not as our ways. We cannot understand them; the 
sooner we give up the attempt, the better. The abyss of time is pro- 
foundly dark. We have no more light than may suffice for the guid- 
ance of our feet in ways of duty. God leaves much that we fain 
would know out of his revelations. But without regarding the lesson 
to be conveyed, the poem as a poem does not commend itself to us as 
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a word which must be so uttered, because the writer could roll the 
burden from his soul only in numbers. He might as well, perhaps 
better, have said what he had to say in his graceful, flowing prose. 
There was no need of song. We are not sure that the author can 
satisfactorily meet this necessity where it does exist, — that his poetry 
can ever rise above the plane of mediocrity; and mediocre poetry 
may be written and printed, but should hardly be published. But it 
would require a high order of genius to succeed with such a topic, 
and a partial failure here is no evidence of the want of the faculty 
divine. How many persons can Jay their hands upon their hearts, 
and say that they rejoice in “The Excursion,” — that they take to it 
with vehement desire, — that they have not found it, spite of all its 
merits, a little dull? Now we do not mean that there are not pleasant 
and striking passagés in Bitter Sweet, but we must confess that in 
this production the skill and success of the artist lag far behind the 
aim and spirit of the man,—the aim and spirit of a high-toned and 
cultivated Christian scholar. 


Howard and his Teacher, The Sister’s Influence, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. Mapewine Lesiiz. TZirying to be Useful. By the same 
author. Boston: Shepard, Clark, and Brown. — The latter of these 
two books seems to us better adapted to the young than the former, 
which contains many a lesson that parents would do well to ponder. 


From Poor-House to Pulpit, or the Triumphs of the late Dr. John 
Kitto, from Boyhood to Manhood. A Book for Youth. By Wi- 
viamM M. Tuayer, Author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 
Prince,” &c. Boston: E. O. Libby & Co.— Mr. Thayer has made 
a most excellent use of a noble theme. Kitio’s career is well worthy 
of study in many aspects, but especially as an encouraging lesson to 
poor and aspiring students. It would be hard to conceive of circum- 
stances less favorable than his to the attainment of a large and gen- 
erous culture. He was not only a pauper, but a deaf pauper, and yet 
his name has become a household word amongst the lovers of Bibli- 
cal literature, and the “ people” from whom he sprung are indebted 
to him for most admirable illustrations of the book that is so truly a 
book for the people. 


Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Rosertson, M. A., of Brighton. Boston: Tick- 
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nor and Fields. 1859.— Sermons, lectures, and addresses, how- 
ever much they may have engaged the attention of hearers, are likely 
to have little interest for the general reader. To this rule Robertson 
is a very striking exception. He spoke those living words which 
make a living page, and being dead he still discourses with matchless 
power to a great and increasing congregation of men and women, 
who are striving and praying for the restoration of belief and the 
reformation of life in a Christian world that is so ready to honor the 
letter and grieve away the spirit. This volume is specially interest- 
ing because it brings us so near to the heart of the man, and illustrates 
his wise and deep sympathy with all that is true and beautiful and 
noble in social enterprise. We do not know to whom we could point 
as a grander illustration of a conservative liberalism,—we do not 
know where we could find literary criticism so little scholastic, so 
thoroughly pervaded by a truly human spirit. Truly in his case an 
honorable life was not measured by number of days. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Book-keeping by Single Entry. Adapted to Payson, Dunton, 
and Scribner’s Combined System of Penmanship, by Hanaford and 
Payson. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. Clearness, brevity, and copious 
illustrations in script must commend this book to teachers and schol- 
ars in book-keeping. — Twenty-third Annual Report of the Boston So- 
etety for the Prevention of Pauperism. October, 1858. A very sen- 
sible and practical exhibition of the principles and procedures of one 
of our most useful societies. — The October number of Zhe Liberal 
Christian contains, besides some interesting intelligence, an earnest 
and clearly-written discourse by Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, 
preached at the dedication of the Church of the Messiah, — the sub- 
ject being “The Christian Idea of Sacrifice.” — The United States 
Temperance Almanac, published by Brown, Taggard, and Chase, is 
at once a good almanac proper and an important tract upon temper- 
ance; and since only good can overcome evil, the publishers do well 
in issuing at the same time the pleasant game of the Circus, an addi- 
tion to those home entertainments which strengthen quiet domestic 
tastes and prevent the growth of evil habits. —.A Sermon, preached 
October 31, 1858, the Sunday after the Fortieth Anniversary of his 
Ordination, by ALvAN Lamson, D.D., Pastor of the First Church and 
Parish in Dedham. This pamphlet, besides a wise, appropriate dis- 
course, as elevated in spirit as simple in style, contains, as one might 
have predicted, a valuable historical appendix, and the whole will in- 
terest a large body of readers beyond the parish of the accomplished 


preacher. 





